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CHAPTER XXXIIL 


Mr. Kyruz, while hurrying out under his daugh- 
‘ter’s guidance, met the party who had just alighted 
from the carriage. 

He paused at once, and said hastily to Mande : 

“You see it is impossible for me to follow in this 
strange pursuit. I think that we can trust Laurence 
‘to do all that is proper. .Go and tell him to come 
to us, as soon as may be possible.” 

And he turned and led the company into the 
house. Miss Wise was looking calmer and more 
self-composed. She held out her hand to Aunt 
Elise with a pathetic smile, and the latter returned 
a firm and loving pressure. 

“ There are to be no reservations ?”’ she asked. 

‘ None,” returned Elise Liddel. 

The company seated themselves together, a close 
group with ve, attentive faces, the same com- 
pany that made up the picnic on the previous 
day, excepting for the absence of Laurence, Agnes, 
and Mande. 

Andrew could r¥ ble a feeling y by at the 
n0n-a ce of the former, not t he yeally 
feared, map much now that he had strengthen 
his position by his engagement to Rose, but from a 
very natural desire to prevent any exdlanation to 
Captain Nickerson. 

Miss Wise looked around anxiously. 

“The young gentleman is absent. He will not 
fail of his promise, I trust.” 

“T do not believe he will,” replied Mr. yey ey 
have learned to place implicit trust in all his pro- 
mises. My daughter will return ina moment with 
some news of him, or he will come himself, accom- 
panied, it may be, by. this cause of all our grievance 
and distress, friends, I am willing to confide 
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[THE DEATH OF TIB.] 


everything to you, as you will relate to me your 
whole knowledge of that man. Then together we 
may consult in regard to how far it is possible to 
redress the wrongs of all or to accomplish his 

unishment. Miss Wise, can you tell your story 
Bret or shal] I explain mine?”’ 

‘I will tell you myself,” she answered, calmly, 
‘though I shall be too brief to make a story of it. 
I was a young and simple girl, alone in the world, 
struggling for a livelihood, but happy and indepen- 
dent, when I first met this man. y do I need to 
describe to you the details? The man became known 
to me by the name of Louis Koner. He was what 
we calla gentleman, bred in those easy, graceful 
manners t have such a fascination for a large 
class of girls, the ~~ +9 heles garb that 
hides the d under such a shining guise, and 
witched me. I had as much faith and homage for 
him as for a demi-god. I would as soon have ques- 
tioned, could the heavens remain upheld by their in- 
visible archesanother day as have doubted his honour 
and integrity inallthings. He heldthe wiles of Luci- 
fer certainly : the strange career he has run proves 
it, for he was like a deadly blight, he was the 
ruin and di of more than one, or two, or 
three noble-minded, pure-hearted women. He did 
not stoop to common prey, nor use the ordina 
weapons. He carried the i of a saint, while 
he wrought the work of the Evil One. He pai 
me what honorable attentions, he asked me 
to be his wife. We were, as I believed, legally and 
solemnly married. I lived with him six happy 
months, believing myself the happiest wife in the 
land. And then——” 

She put up her hand to shade her face, but it 
could not hide the dilating horror of her eyes, the 

tly r that overspread her cheek : her voice 
pened, and then broke, but clearing it she went 
on steadily, 

“ And - the mask fell. He was weary of his 
plaything, of his self-imposed restraints. He gave 
me a plausible excuse. for being called away to 
another part of the country, and took his depar- 
ture. I wai wai' for his return, for a 
single line, to tell me the cause of his detenti 
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but it never came. Then, frantic with the wild 
fears that assailed me—concerning his safety, you 
understand, never once with a doubt of his truth 
and sincerity—I set out to follow up his track. I 
had even then a brave and resolute nature, such as 
some of you have praised me for, in these later 
years. I had found a card in one of his pockets one 
day, and with that alone for my clue, I began a 
long and wearisome journey. But I found him, and . 
I found more, and less too, than my expectations. 
I learned beyond the possibility of my doubting, 
that he had voluntarily deserted me, that he had given 
mea false name, that hehad wickedly and cruelly de- 
ceived me, most of all in cheating me into believing 
myself a etapa wedded wife. Do not think [ 
accepted this without fighting against it fiercely, 
with all the strength of a passionate and energetic 
nature. But before the incontrovertible evidence 
of his own words, a secret witness to his interview 
with another—whom he stung quite as bitterly, 
when he called her his wife, as he crushed the poor 
deluded girl who had believed herself such—there 
was nothing but to accept the situation. I need 
not tell you, surely, the great anguish, the writhing 
torture, the sickening horror that came over me. [ 
have marvelled, looking back, that my brain did 
not give way, that I did not rush, with the despera- 
tion of many another shipwrecked woman, into 
a suicide’s grave. Perhaps, nay, certainly, I owe it 
to Foy dear madam.” ee 

Miss Wise put out her hand and laid it affec- 
tionately upon that of Aunt Elise. : 

“*T know how deeply touched I was, amidst all 
my mi then, at the angelic tenderness of 
your sympathy and compassion—at the sincerity 
and earnestness of your desire to comfort and nlp 
me. You who were suffering almost as much as |, 
Dear madam, I think you gave me the first spark - 
of courage to attempt a new life. I eps 
repeating over and over to myself what you told 
me to remember, that it was not the man himself [ 
had loved, but the character he had assumed ; that 
I must not suffer my thoughts to dwell upon him 
yearninzly; he was utterly unworthy of a good 
Wwoman’s thought, You showed me how you, who 
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held the legal claim, shrank from his presence as 
from pollution. How you concealed from all the 
world the humiliating knowledge of his connection 
with you. It was so noble in you to condescend to 
explain all this to me—you, the grand lady—to me 
the poor, betrayed working girl. Ah! I never for- 
got it! Through all the hopeless misery and des- 
ie that followed, I kept my reverence for you. 

went back to my far-off home, where they 
had known me married with the seeming of 
honesty. I told them my husband was dead—it 
‘was truer than they knew, and I remained there, 
—<- my slender purse as best I might, until 
my child was born. It was for his sake I took heart 
to live, and be cheerful again. For him I resolved 
to be brave, and live so worthily he should not 
blush for his mother’s character, though he might 
chafe at her cruel wrong. In the necessity of my 
case, it was imperative for me to leave the child 
while I went forth to earn - bread. I thought I 


impossible that r 
though I hungered after my darling’s 

caresses, I forced myself to be content to put it 
away from me, through the hot, unhealthy summer 
months, which I must needs spend in tlre, close; 
sultry town. I consoled my 
the thought of hia: health, an 
sweet country, air. 


interval of time Deould wrench from the grim 
inglife. And Dmademy hard tasks bearable 
my plans and hopes for him. But thisaleo came- 
the rude awakening. The woman 


Ibeli 


ise, them,in the midst of terribly 
wise, mi e Bh 
I so used teeeuck: sudden and weft chochal Deb 


ctansen, WI wall, why. do Tltaeert 
stances. Ww o T. 

“‘ Childlese new, as well as = 
off from all’ old associations.. I have womtlered,, 
many times;.wiiat strange vi was in.me thwtt 
I should live under all this, amd neither defy nor 
succumb to fate. I did not, '; butflungall’ 
my powers into the one idea of proving inde- 
pendentof outward help. Ifed my vacant heart with 
chimerical visions of proving to the world how a wo- 
man’s powers of self-support and endurance had been 
slandered aud misinterpreted. I trained myself, as 
the i trained his muscles. I gloried in 
every new field I conquered. 

‘* Well—you all know my life under the half-true, 
half-false name I have borne here for these many 
years. I have been cheerful and content. My 
struggles gained me more than I knew, while I 
learned more and more of nature, I came: closer 
and eleser to the Divine Author. [I ceased to rebel 
against my bitter life, I could even think it had 
developed nobler traits in me than any other ex- 
perience could give. I rajoiced in my soul while [ 
said no could come — me from out the 
past, since I planned and wrought so success- 
fully, and made myself a new identity. See the re- 
buke [ have received! That man spoke yesterday, 
and all my boasted calm broke up, my whole soul 
rose in wild tumult. He told me my boy did not 
die, and I believe it. Something within me 
answered back that it was true. He has deceived 
=. Ob, my friends, help me! Let me have my 
c : 

The thrilling, impassioned voice gave way. Miss 
‘Wise dropped her head into her hands, and a flood 
of tears streamed through her trembling fingers. 

Captain Mathew sprang forward with a swift re- 
sponse. 

“ By Heavens, Miss Wise, he shall confess the 
truth, if my ownhandsthrottle him, to bring forth the 
words! Villain that he is! My own sister was 
another vietim, and who knows but a child. of hers 
is still alive ?”’ 

Miss Wise drew away her hands quiekly. 

“Do you mean it,sir? Then I think I have a 
very inspiration from Heaven. There isa lovely 
girl, the living likeness. of the picture in your house, 
a softened image of yourself, at Mrs. Black's farm- 
house. — into it. It will be joyful fortune 
for poor little Tib, if my hint proves the truth.” 

“*T will see her before'I return home,’” returned 
Captain Mathew, “ tobemy sistet’s child she should 
not be farfrom eighteen.’ 

“Her very age!” exclaimed Andrew: Cotirtney, 
and then he bit his lip nervously in vexation at this 
betrayal of his knowledge of Tib. 


) 
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But Captain Mathew did not heedit in his excited 
and agi 
a 
turned again to Miss 
one. 
nate. 
trusted him, and despised him, and I warned m; 
—— him, but I never believed him so 
as e 

‘“* T am equally wretched in ownin 
proved his first victim, a victim in 


standing that my certificate of marriage is the 
earliest, and therefore the only | 


us with. a 


@ LOW, 


ted mood. He went on Siting oaely to 
e concerning future projects. only this 
irl should prove to bet their own kin! “hen he 

ise. 
marriage was not the true 
then was equally unfortu- 
that Silain! I mis- 


“But you say your 
M r Lizzy then 
Ok that scoundrel ! 


hen I myself 
th, notwith- 


one. The 
strangest mania, we might almost it, seems to 
have him, for he i every one of 
could only be shialtem bye suelix 
as we all aventuall preceived)’”' 


: It is still a puseling: amd! ti 
“Tt is ap question 
why he should have poche rd = seepte openly, 


husnwing tied had-clilier ene Ce wives 

See ae aenes ie ties he could 

r . q co 
p= such 





ht te be cast upon a hitherto irreproachable 
ee had helped him to withholdthe proofs from 
sight, and bribed the only witness to silence. I 
also frantically besought that all might be hidden. I 
went back to guardian, and lived with him some 
years after my . When he died, Mr. Kyrle, 
who had generously adopted me into his heart as a 
sister, took me to his own home, where a mother. 
less babe appealed to my affections, and won me 
back into a cheerful content —_ = ~ a But 
he was continually haun’ us, this terrible man, 
and with an effrontery that bordered upon madness, 
was continually asserting his claims Toor me, and 
defyi i Ne to resist them. + we have 

ered and borne in secret, none can accurately 
describe, and yet you mayallimagine, My friends, 


you it allnow. You see how inno- 
cent and long suffering must feel most the 
M justice din- 


if 
upon such mm 
“ And who ist titi ont ?”’ asked 


erm 
Andrew, “He ‘timselfi that the 
stranger was hi ’ 
“ He was a little: as arama 
knew him, came? im our: vibinity:. tood 


that the man was a widower; and that the child 


was his own. I know lie away” in. some 
relative’s care,” f v. 

Miss Wise x 

“Great Heavens! not. offit: be- 
ees ! Foolish creature: I am. have only 


thinking of tle leugiting; Babe DI saw 

1 t ” 

last—stop, let. me — iyi —_. 
‘does Laurence: litiger ?’” 

find him,” answered. Mt: Kyrie, 





riage on his own part. It referred to his lack of 
fortune, and his neediof keeping the favour of a 
certain old aunt, who was intending to leave him all 


her wealth. But the more imperative reason was on | Agn 


my own side. I was terribly afraid of my stern 
sapere ae two years I should be free from 

is control, and could boldly present my husband. 
That to my simplicity seemed reason enough for 
keepi Thad the utmost 


secret, faith in 

young husband, whose conduct 

all that time was chivalrous and hon le: As I 
have said before, it seems impossible that.a nature 
which has since proved itself so utterly crnel, and 
wicked, and shameless, could have worn successfully 
such a , and so t ly deceived a clear- 
_ ga. 

guardian took.me from ao | to his: home, and ie 


ss and hight werealike. Mr. 
ycio, here, himself suike i from the dis- 
graceful ilty conduct of his brother, was 
shield, and defence, and my tower of s % 
told me a still more terrible discovery. is man, 
this Kyrie, who. was.my h Was not 


alone the gui 
Cee n Me ooo He had 


man, and was : 


a 
ut to fly even then:to escape the 
hands of'the law. 





letters:| “ T asic of! 


tiiere came the sound’ of: light 
the next instant the door was 
Diioait cgee bow Miner's’ theunt, ogee 

upon her fisther’s breast, erying 
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CHAPTER SXxXrv. 
Mr. Kynur held her » While lie: smoothed 









dishevelled.curls,. spoke soothingly. 

mg. Dear Maude, you havo 
compe if 

now came otter , and a jeering voice 
re Tt ma spoke in the 
' ©Tiead myvaliant knight, I tell you Iam 
ready to . I have a more potent weapon 
in this little paper than even my pistol can ever be. 
Lead on, I say, I am anxious to pay 7 compli- 
ments to the goodly company assembled to pass 


judgment upon. me. 

And ina moment more he entered, followed by 
es, her face pallid, and her lips compressed 
grimly, but witha triumphant glitter in her eyes, 
while Laurence brought up the rear, his steps fal- 
tering, his face full’ of consternation and horror. 

The bowed mockingly, first on one side, 
and then on the other, and then burst into a scoff- 


ing, Wall’ faith, this ting. I 
" , by i isis @ warm . 
come here, finding wife and son, and old 
8 and you scarcely look as if you were 
glad of the mee’ , for all the longyabsence.. Well, 
well, more’s the pity, since there’s love lost on 
my side either.” 
“Monster!” ejaculated. Miss Wise, i 
forward, her cyes flashing, her: hand: 
commandingly. 
Snpeute aqrenganGo baw siaaadae eoren: 
me my son, go your way un- 
molested. by me.’” 1 ¢ 


He folded his arms, and looked at her mockingly- 

“And that is your demand, is it? Amd you, 
doubtless, take back your declaration that mo word 
I could speak should have power to move you. 


ell, mae! 
He 


in addition. to:the re- 
storation of: my friend’s son,’’ she answered, 

‘Amd: you,” he resumed, turning to Captain 
Mathew. 

The worthy captain’s face was " 
hand clenched, 
his set teeth. It 
restraint 


7 


nothing from you, noteven. 

my sa Th child. LI-will find herfor myself.” 

" ‘child! The girl died and the too,” 
muttered he. 





“His brother, in utter horror of the ignominyand 


“No!” exelaimed Miss Wise, “ do not believe him, 
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captain: —— ae it. Little Tib—Eliza- 
beth Seen’ is she bears—is the living 
likeness of your sister.  Fouwill find there-is reason: 
for it.’ 

The hardened villain stared around him, and’ put 
his hand to his forehead: But the next instant he 
flung off whatever momentary ess assailed: 
po mee eowineg fot eyrie, | 4 same: no abencattie; 
e in hi 

“T need not ask that antifiat’ 

Tout you he has already: dee! his former 
ou, —— you Kyrlo what-have you to say:?”’ 
ugh to hang you at the ~- llows erected 

in "he cine la; “hae 

* Bold villain, you are, Sesedion Fo beard me 
thus, presuming only upon. the. tie t, you have 
desecra You are my brother—Heaven, knows 
that, is. di e enough—but there is.a limit even 
to a.brother’s fi 

“A brother !’’ ejaculated Mande and, Laurence in 
& single. breath, 

Rog Elise, whispered’ a hasty explanation to 
them 

“Wise and generous brother,” sneered. the 
stranger, “ wise and' generous and immaculate in- 
deed! If there isa gallows to-be er ib may, 
perchance; be for you. Hear what am in 
little document has fallen into my hands, thanks to 
the zeal of your intended son-in-law yonder,’” and 
he flung @ jeering glance towards. Laurenee, 
began to unfold the thathad: come: eu the 
accoun of James Long. 

Fe ang me em i merged’ in 
listening: Maude rushed: forward again: and flung 
her arms around her father, passionately. 

“Take it away fromhim, hin, oh fake it away! You 
are.all here, you ean force it from. him.. Oh, my 
ny not. let him money it!” aR 

~ perate young »” sneered muager, 

** does, she think Lthrust - a into danger with. 
out.due provision for my own safety?” And he 
drew forth a ga pistol, cocked it, and 
held it out threatening 

“My child, ‘hare ioe is S. 
harm me,” said Mr, Kyle, 

“You do not know ; Ky" papa, on. do. not know— 
itis James Long’s dea’ th-bed confession. Iwroteit 
myself,” returned Maude, in increasing agitation- 

) put both hands upom her head, and turned it 
up so that he could read the innocent face tho- 
roughly and ‘still spoke in calm, even tones. 

“Well, my darling, and what then? That: rane 
tells nothing which ee ae i haven 
heard. It is wretched miserab eonougir to 0 ne 
— a@ murderer omit a org but’ it does not 
make me-eq 5 does 

Mande’s-e o's yee had de pened, widened: Suddenly 
a great flash rt joy slonied them. She ffung: her 

Pe ‘his breast. 

Thave wronged you, how 
Tt i is a horriblemistake. The 


pnsananar ateen, 


self again pas 
CF gms 7 oe me 
I have wronged you! 
paper says it was you!” 
‘* And the paper’s testimony will be solemn truth 


in a court.of justice. Thin the dying ofa 
confederate, and Miss: mr ns the witness 
tot,” eried the man. 


, triumphan 
“* Read the paper; ”* demanded: . Kyrie, sternly, 
The other opened the paper'and put himeself'at a 


safe distance from intervention, keeping’ the pistol: 


cocked in onehand, ready toidefend himself against 
attack, and read. aloud: z 

“I, James Long, net-maker; do: here solemnly af- 
firm that what is writtem below is the entire truth ae- 


cording to the best: of my knowledge, and I dictate} i 


this:te clear my guilty soul, as far asimay:be, from 
the wiekedness of the long concealment-on this, my 
death-bed. My strength is failing and I’ can but 
tell things myeet swear before the: Heaven I 
am se soon to enter for judgment, that I do state 
only what L believe: to be the truth. And: here 
leave my testimony; accusing one Arthur Kyrie | w 
of—of denblowabat forgery and! murder:” 

pat = sant amar 9 deliberately, with 
a tr ton 

“Good heavens! -was James: Long crazed?” cried 
Mr. Kyrie, and a look of consternation and horror 
passed: from face to face.. Only Maude: kept. her 
clad, elated smile, 

“ It: is false, I: know it now. There is some hor- 





e it?” she Sections come 
“a Screed grief ? No Sealine you 
from: » father’s: psn rag . 
best and Tow’ moral jury you jeden of the 
“But I will read on: 


sthich was her own to leave where she was a mind. 
She was always making a will, and burning it, not 


| the other, “ 





knowing to which of her three nephews to leave it, 
and determined that it should not be divided. She 


ase ania? meat iek aeaae tas oe We | place 
knew nothin 


g about the young men, except’ 
young Kyrle, who had pleasant ways with him, and’ 
it is true both Hannah and TI hoped he would have- 
the money: Miss Lydia was taken very sudden at 
last, and but Hannah and me with her. We 
sent off strai ~ tm yan men, but before the 
letters eould to them, the’ very mg she 
died, when she’ elean lost her senses, t 
thur Kyrle broke in upon us. He looked wild and 
strange, somehow, but we laid it to the excite- 
ment: He looked at her, lying‘senseless in the bed, 
and le asked had rusghoang, Bho 5 done about the 
will, and’ we told lim no. he: made Hannah 
bring one, the one -which left everything to him, and 
he put a pen into the-dying woman’s hand, and put 
his own fingers over hers, and wrote the signature, 
and then we witnessed it and Foe wt if away, and - 
went off. And’ by that time doctor came, and 
aateree hin ey or + = that Miss Lydia 

senses r a paper. 
He had promised us that we: stonlti beth we 
comfortable for life, and we liked’ him, and = 
Miss Lydia meant the money for one of them, and 
we didnot see whata dreadful thing we had done 
until afterwards. Miss Lydia died that night, and 
just after midnight I went over to the undertakers 


and} and on my way [ came to a lonely wood, and there 


I heard two men talking fiercely and angrily, 
was frightened; and stood'still and 
Theard the sound of heavy blows, and a terrible 
cry, then two or three groans, and I rushed for- 
ward, and found a man lying on the path, and 
another man stood over him, and that man was'this 
same Arthur Kyrle.’” 

* Great Saeed what a tissue of fraud!’ ejacu- 
lated Arthur K. And then he added, hoarsely : 
“ Read on; on! Let ushear the whole.” 

“ As soon as he saw it was me, he seized upomme, 
first threatening, and then beggingfor my mercy. 
He said he had: only —_ if in self-defence, that 
the man would have k: him, and it’ was true I 
had heard’ fierce, high words on both sides: He 
—- me more gold, and coaxed, and cajoled 

ike: the evil one he has roved himself. And I 
took a solemn oath to hol my, peace. He would 
not let me look at the dead man’s face. He-said it 
was safer for me never to know who he was, and I 
was too sick with the horror to wish it. Between 
us we carried him to a deep pond near by, and tied 
stones to the body, and sunk it, and to this: day I 
do not believe it has ever been discovered, But I 
have known no peace of mind since, and a blight 
has been — me. Poor Hannah had a happier 
fate. She took a fever, and died delitions. But I 
have dragged on these long years; haunted’ and 
miserable. The money he has paid me lies rusting. 
I have never touched it. Ma: —_ poor find the com- 
fort im it I so wofully lac’ He is prosperous, 
andrich, and honoured. J'leave‘him my dying curse, 
and this confession, to unmask him to the-world !— 
Amen. “ James Lona.” 

A dead’ silence followed the cessation of the 
bon a peng Ay a“ at each Sumatens 

may r ie wiped away the co: ew 
which gathered on lite forehead 

sy Father, father, think how this mistake has 
arisen,’ Mande's qui quivering voice a 
“there must be a mistake, But he believed 
James Long believed every word he dictated, thiero 
was perfect earnestness of Fagg in his look, 

m his agony of remorse. Oh, thi ‘the mis- 


take could 

Arthur Kyrle Jeaped fiercely towards the triumph- 
ant villain. 

“This is:your work, fiend incarnate,” he shouted, 
“and you, my own’ brother! Is it possible human 
eee ean extend so far? You-cheated him. It 

you who wrought al? this crime, and ‘you have 
turned ¢ the finger of suspicion upon me.” 

“Tt -was-you who en the fortune,” sneered 
was it likely I should run such riske-to 
ensure a magnificent fortune to another man even 
though that other might be my brother ?” 

‘“Arther,” cried Aunt Elise, starting up and 
pointing her slender finger fallin the man’s face, 

‘this man is not your’brother, it is too monstrous 
to believe.’ 

Did the bold features blench? It almost seemed 
so. Fora moment he certainly quailed, then rally- 
ing he laughed contemptuously, and retorted, 

“Then if not his brother I am certainty not 
husband. You would be very 1 hgh tr 
madam. Unfortunately Pre you 
affirm ot » But from all this you will vaaes 
stand I am hereto dictate terms, not to be = 
beaten, or threatened. Mr: Arthur Kyrle, how 
many thousands do you consider this precious bit 
of paper worth ?” 

“Where did he get it Maude,” asked Mr: Kyrle. 

Maude turned her sorrowful eyes upon Agnes. 

‘“* Agnes, itis for you to explain the strange de- 
ceit you have used. Ionly know that’ Agnes sent 


and I 
A 





Laurence for the box. Poor Laurence believed it 
— to her, papa, and broughtit from its hiding 


# And’ Laurence will take care that it does not 
ere this house,” exclaimed the young man firmly, 


vancing. 

“Take care!” cried out the stranger, moving 
the hand that held the pistol, to cover the young 
man's*breast. ‘*I am at no child’s play. 

Leo had been sitting motionless and silent, with 
wide eyes and attentive ears, but now he sprang 
up, terrified at the peril which: seemed to threaten 
his beloved-friend. The-rush he made siartled the 
villain, who evidently expected that some new- 
comer him from: another point, he 
whirled about suddenly, his bent elbow struck 
against a projecting’ cornice, there eame a sharp 
click—a loud explosion, and wild cry,—and down 
into their midst, shot by his own ~—. fell the 
author of so much misery and wron 

It. was Maude’s little hand that grasped the paper 
from out those clenching — She thrust it 
into-her bosom, exclaiming fiercely 

* Tt belongs to me, it was given te my keeping ;. 
no one shall take it from.me. 

The others ered:around the insensiblo man. 
Laurence, d fsa mone! and with sternly-shut lips, 
bent'to examine 

“ Tt:is:mortal!’’ he sacleinbed, hoarsely. “ God’ be 
merciful to this sin-stained soul |” 

The words seemed to reach the swimming brain, 


nd | and to rouse its consciousness. He opened his 


eyes, wildly about him, then flung up 
both hands i _ — agony. 

“No, no, not: dying. Save me, oh! save me! 
Send rH a Soctint T will make it worth your while 
to save me, I will confess all. I will show you 
howl have cheated you all, only save me, save me!’’ 

‘Send for a surgeon quickly !’ commanded Mr. 
__ ‘let them take the swittest horse, and brin; 

a surgeon here quickly.” 

“1 will bring dint,” murmured Aunt Elise, rising 
from her knees, “ surely we can ey that. terri- 
ble flow of ~— if nothing m 

‘* Bless you, oh, bless = i? =o the 
dying creature. “T will. make you happy, all of 
you, only'save me. I caunot die, oh, I cannot die, 
and meet Laurence Kyrie to accuse me before the 
great Judge.” 

“Laurence Kyrle—what'! ou not——”’ be- 

Mr. Kyrie, bat Aunt Blise-la laid her hand on his 
fips, with a startling significance of gesture. 
“ Leo, bring me the wine yonder.” 

And then Laurence, kneeling down, gave drop 
after drop of’ the reviving liquid tou the gasping 
lips. 

te tried to lift: his hand; and could not, so fast 
was that red tide draining out: his life. 

“Oh, mercy, mercy 1” shrieked the dying man. 

? Man, man,” broke in the deep voice of Miss 
Wise, “Tet your own gailty soul show its mercy be- 
fore asking that of Heaven. Where is my child?” 

* Here, this is+he, I swear it,’ gasped the foiled 
and self-defeated’villaim; ‘this. Laurence Lermont 
is) your son—yours and‘ Loais: Koner’ 8, and not 
mine at all.’’ 

“Not yours! Inthe name of Heaven speak truly, 
knowing you have not another hour to live,” she 


cried, 

“I must live. I'will confess everything, and then 
you will make me live, and Heaven will purdon,” the 
sufferer wailed. 

Laurence had his arms around her, their hot tears 
were mingling together, but’ Miss Wise stooped 
down to ask, hoarsél: 

** Not your child ? Was not my masriogs vow an 
empty one? Who was my husband 

“Louis Koner, as lieved him, and neither 
Laurence Kyrle, nor or tale Kerr, Take comfort to 
your proud hearts, both of you. You were legally 
married, Miss Wise, and this bey is legitimate.” 

* Now, may Heaven forgive you all your sins!” 
exclaimed Miss Wise; “‘and my husband, he was 
not faithless ; By ae tell me!” 

“No, he was pon mer I swear toyou. 
Laurence’ Kyrie and’ I were: with him—killed’ ina 
railroad accident’; we Ave false name, and no in- 
yor were institn 

And _ Laurence, my husband # asked Aunt 
Elise, ““forit is plain now that you have ‘falsely 
him. Tell us of his fate.” 

She stood up before him, white as a statue, her 
soft, deep eyes full of a solemn earnestness, & 
heavenly compassion. 

He writhed as if it had been’an accusing angel 
standing there facing him, and glanced restlessly 
to and fro like a.creature hunted down. 

**T'ell me, am I hopelessly wounded ?” he asked, 
in wild despair. 

“Only Heaven knows; but the surgeon will be 
— shortly. You must see for yourself that your 

—— is going swiftly. It may be you will‘not 
ts able to talk to us a single half hour longer,”” she 
answered. 

* Oh, Heaven have mercy?” shricked heagain; 
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‘** You are not Laurence Kyrle,” went on Elise, 
slowly; ‘“‘we all understand it plainly. What be- 
came of him ?” 

‘‘T killed him. It was he that night who was 
murdered, and not Luke Kerr, as his brother be- 
lieved. I, Luke Kerr, passed myself off to you all 
as Laurence, I thought I had secured a noble pro- 
perty to myself. But the bungling woman brought 
the wrong will. Do you understand? It was I 
who made her sign the will. Jim Long was deceived 
too. He believed that I was young Krle, and he 
did not know the two were brothers. have car- 
ried out the identities of the three men—Laurence, 
Louis, and Luke.” , 

He paused, gasping frightfully. Laurence has- 
tened to give him more wine. 

‘* Speak on while you may,” he whispered; “free 
your soul from guilt while yet you have the oppor- 
tunity.” 

“Tam weak and faint. You will find a book in 
my inner pocket with a clasp that is locked. The 
key is on my watch-chain. It will explain all; the 
boyish frolic that began at college and grew out of 
our singular likeness; the wild plot that came to 
me; how I have planned and cheated and cajoled 
for that property. And this is the end. Woe is 
me! This is the end!’ 

His voice rose almost to a scream. Those present 
stood and shuddered. Andrew Courtney looked as 
if some — spasm had struck home to his own 
heart. Was this the reward for treachery, the judg- 
ment upon evil scheming ? ; 

He turned away, sick at heart, conscience- 
stricken. 

And here the arrival of the surgeon made a diver- 
sion, and they all retraated before his command. 

This man who had defied all human and divine 
laws, whose bravado had extended into insolence 
and effrontery, lay there shuddering, trembling in 
a paroxysm of almost insane terror. His wild eyes 
turned their dumb, agonised entreaty upon the 
dector’s face. The livid lips moved, but only a 
faint whisper came from them. 

The kind-hearted surgeon examined the wound 
cautiously, touched his finger-tips to the cold wrist, 
and shook his head slowly. 

One wild, heart-torn cry came from the dyin 
man, and then his eyes closed and he sank bac 
fainting. There seemed to be no consciousness 
afterwards, although the feeble breath lingered a 
half-hour longer. To the awed and silent group 
— without came presently the news of his re- 

case. 

‘“* Heaven be merciful to his sinful soul!” sobbed 
Miss Wise. “‘He has made me so happy by this 
explanation that I cannot even bear his memory 
malice. My good name is established, my husband’s 
honour is cleared from its foul stain, and my son 
restored to me. How can I be grateful enough for 
all these blessi ei 

“ Or how can 1?” echoed Aunt Elise, a soft glow 
gathering on her pale cheek, as she looked over to 
Mr. Kyrie. “ Oh, Arthur, does it not seem that a 
terrible nightmare has been removed from us ?”’ 

“And not alone from us,”’ replied Mr. Kyrle, 
with a glad smile. “Do you forget that these 
young people are restored to their engagement. 

urence is not my brother’s child. I may give my 
Maude to him now without fear. He is moreover 
the trye heir to Miss Lydia’s fortune.” 

Laurence was already at the girl’s side. He took 
the fair hand into his, and looked up into her soft, 
shy eyes. 

** Little Mande, is there any obstacle now ?” 

_And Maude’s tender and joyous smile answered 


in. 

Agnes had been sitting at the window, watching 
all with dry and feverish eyes. She rose up at this, 
feeling as if head and heart were both on fire. 

‘‘And this is my famous work,” she muttered, 
“it is indeed time that I should go.” 

And before anyone of the agitated, pre-occupied 
household guessed it, she had taken leave for ever 
of the place: Maude found a brief note, enclosing 
the purloined ring and giving account of her en- 
gagement to the colonel, lying on her toilette table. 
Two months after they saw her marriage in the 
papers. If the thousand and one interested friends 
wondered at the departure, their suspicions of a 
sudden rupture of friendship were quieted by the 
appearance of the brilliant bride in a set of magni- 
ficent diamonds, the gift of Mr. Kyrle. 

The note-book was found, and therefrom a full 
explanation of many mysteries obtained. It seems 
the three young men had been noted in college for 
their striking resemblance, and they, by dress and 
demeanour, had endeavoured to deepen the impres- 
sion. The other two had taken names whose initials 
should answer to those of Kgurence Kyrle when 
br | left college and went forth into the world. A 
wild agreement was formed between them, each 
was made as familiar with the other’s life and 
antecedents as possible, and each promised to assist 
the other, even to the extent of ta his name and 
identity, if occasion required. 





It seemed they had more than oune. parsoneied 
the same character, nearly always that of Laurence, 
startling not alone their madcap fellow students, 
but the grave professors themselves, by the appear- 
ance of young Kyrle in three several places and 
attitudes at one moment of time. ue 

One wicked spirit had seen the probability of 
gain out of this, and one alone knew how to ac- 
count for the startling likeness. Louis was reall 
a distant connection of Laurence Kyrle’s, thoug: 
only Luke was aware of it, and Luke himself was 
the illegitimate child of Louis’s own father. It was 
Lteatie roposed that the three should take a 
solemn ~ not to divulge to any, not even to the 
nearest and dearest friend, the secret of this three- 
fold identity and likeness. The others had un- 
hesitatingly complied. They were wild young men, 
ae anything strange and romantic. 

“ Who knows,” said Louis, gaily, “‘one of us may 
bein some direful strait yet, tried perchance for 
life. What a jolly friend it will be who can prove 
an alibi for us by swearing that the prisoner was in 

uite another place. I re ou, Laurence and 
Luke, to help me out of all my difficulties.” 

Poor fellow! he was called from his new-made 
home by a secret summons of “the triangle,” as 
they had named themselves at college, and was 
oii killed by the overturning of a railway car- 
riage, which had run off the line, and fallen down a 
steep embankment. 

It was then, so the note-book affirmed, that the 
diabolical plan occurred to Luke Kerr. He knew 
of Laurence’s magnificent expectations, of the 
young school-girl wife, who was an heiress in her 
own right, and his own poverty and friendless con- 
dition haunted him with its mocking contrast. The 
plan gained in its Sg eee day by day, till it 
took possession of all his henge. ow it was 
executed, with what masterly bravado, what wily 
cunning, the strange diary portrayed in vivid lan- 

c) 
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He seemed almost insane in his triumph at 
the successful carrying out of a three-fold life. 
Reading those blurred pages, one seemed to feel as- 
sured that he really believed in the pos enacted, 
that he was veritably Laurence and not Luke. It 
was a sickening record, not to be read but with in- 
ward shuddering, but it cleared the way wonderfully 
for Arthur Kyrle. They read it together, he and 
the unclaimed wife of his dead brother 

The latter wiped away her tears, as they reached 
the many ol rg whose finis was to be written by 
another d. 

‘It seems too marvellous to be credible,” she 
murmured, “but he successfully deceived us all. 
To think, Arthur, how all these years we were 
shielding your brother’s murderer, aiding him, 

ielding to his most extravagant demands. Poor 
rence ! little enough could he have imagined so 
terrible a fate.” 

** Laurence’s sufferings were brief, but mine, 
oaee~aree heavens! to look back on all these 
years of suffering and anguish, of struggle and tor- 
ture! You know how I have loved you—how I 
have vainly striven to conquer the affection I be- 
lieved a guilty one, and yet that was kindled by the 
holiest emotions of my nature. It was your angelic 
goodness, your purity, your high-mindedness, your 
meek resignation to your tri that continually 
fanned the flame. But now, now my precious one, 
my love is no longer dishonourable or guilty. Elise, 
when I give Maude away, may I take also a loving 
wife to my heart !’’ 

The dove-like eyes blurred over with a tender 
dew of tears, but a sweet smile shone around her 
lips, and she relinquished her hand to his eager 
clasp. ‘ 

Maude and. Laurence found them sitting silent 
like people rapt in a maze of joy, and the pair re- 
treated noiselessly, Maude whispering, softly : 

‘Oh, Laurence, it is the completion of our happi- 
ness. If it were not for poor little Tib, and dear 
Denials Mathew’s grief, how happy we should be, 
all of us.” ' 

“Yes, ah, yes,’ smiled back Laurence, bending 
down to kiss the hand where shone once more the 
weird and significant ring, ‘‘ after the Emerald and 
Ruby comes the Diamond Heart.” 

(To be contynued.) 





Captain Stocum, of the schooner Saladin, is 
said to have seen a terrible sea serpent, on the 
voyage from Hayti to New York with a cargo of 
copper. It was a hundred feet long, tail 60 feet, 
body 40 feet. ‘‘The most curious feature about it 
was an immense body of i 
feet in height, 40 feet in width, with the same 
length, entirely void within, forminga , bladder- 
shaped balloon, which, filled with air, buoyed the 
serpent on the water.” That, no doubt, is curious, 
but to us the most curious feature about the ac- 
count of it is Captain Slocum’s a prion knowledge 
of the creature. “Captain Slocum declares.that 
the tail would weigh 100lbs. to the cubic foot, the 





hard, gristly matter, 12. 














bladder was two inches thick, but of a hard, dense, 
im; trable character, and would resist knife or 
bullet. Her touch is poison and her contact dan- 

us.’ Now Captain Slocum “ feared to fire at 

or disturb her in any way,” so how he knows so 
pes sarigey: ding “the bladder would resist knife or 
bnilet,”’ “her touch is poison,” and so forth, 
is not clear. Can he gauge specific gravity, as well 
as poison, by the eye? how did he appraise the 
weight per cubic inch? Could he also tell by in- 
spection what the specific poison of her touch was? 

Lonpon Commons.—Lord Spencer has taken part 
—— of Wimbledon-common, and threatens 

andsworth and parts of Clapham-commion. The 
commoners are endeavouring to defend themselves 
against the landowner, and Mr. Henry Peek, M.P., 
has gallantly come to the rescue with an offer of 
1,0001., if four equal sums are subscribed by June 
next, to fight the earl on behalf of the public. It is 
amusing that the Lord Lieutenant of a province in 
which landlords are called upon to forego their rights 
is just now asserting his own right in the soil to the 
serious disadvantage of the public, 

A RevoLuTionaRy MisEr.—La Patrie states that 
on Saturday last a man’ who had forced himself into 
the front ranks of a crowd collected at one of the 
gates in front of the Tuileries, on the occasion of a 
review of troops hy the Emperor and the Prince Im- 
perial, at the moment when his Majesty passed near, 
rushed forward, and raising his hand, cried out, “‘l'o 
Cayenne, to Cayenne!” The man was immediately 
arrested by the official police agents attached to the 
palace, and was conveyed to the Commissary’s office 
in order to preserve him from the angry violence of 
the spectators. The prisoner was ascertained to be 
named Paul. Lezurier, aged 49, of no profession, re- 
siding at 26, Rue Rolin. His clothing was wretched 
and filthy, but, upon his being searched, there were 
found in his possession a pocket poniard, three 
certificates for 30,000f. of Rentes, and Italian and 
French gold coins to the value of 1,200f. A search 
made at his residence resulted in the discovery of a 
number of weapons, of which the prisoner would give 
no account as to where he obtained them or what use 
he intended to make of them. There were two 
sabres, five lances, two revolvers, two carbines of 
new model, four rusted daggers, two swords, 13 life 
preservers, 15 poniards, six bayonets, and 10 sword- 
sticks. In the drawers of an old and worm-eaten 
writing-desk was found a sum of 60,000f. in Italian 
gold coins. Upon being questioned as to the motive 
for insulting the Sovereign, the prisoner replied “ that 
the Emperor's place was at Cayenne, whether he had 
sent so many innocent patriots.” Concealed under 
the roof of the house where Lezurier lived there wero 
found a bomb and strategical plans of Paris. It ap- 
pears that he had resided with a rag gatherer, to 
whom be paid 30f.a month. The prisoner is detained 
in custody au secret. 

A DreapFut Voracs.—Captain Hannan, of the 
Florence Pope, homeward bound from Lagos, and 
which was abandoned at sea in a in his re- 
pet the loss of the ship, gives the following fear- 

ul account of the voyage :—‘‘ We left Lagos on 
the 4th September, and on the 23rd of October one 
of the seamen, named Thomas Welsh, died of 
African fever. On the 27th September we shipped 
a very heavy sea amidships, which made the vessel 
heel considerably to the starboard, and shifted the 
tuatatopeail, foreeail, and boomib. ’On the 20Kh 
mainto es) il, an mjib. e 
Danmion, France Antonio, seaman, died of fever. 
On the 22nd Jan’ , Edward William Craig, chief 
officer, also died of fever. On the 26th Jan 

made the Skelligs Rock Light, but the wind 

about 8.S.E. I could not weather the land, and con- 
sequently tacked ship and stood to the westward. 
The wind kept apy tos the eastward, and on the 
27th commenced to blow very heavily, the ship 
labouring and making considerable quantities of 
water, a igre pumps wereconstantly attended 
to. On the two of the remaining crew became 
completely exhausted in consequence of the con- 
tinued pumping. At eight o’clock the same evening 
the vessel was hove to under close-reefed maintop- 
sail. About midnight the sail was blown com- 
pletely outof the bolt ropes. The gale continuing, 
the boatswain and attended to thepumps as 
much as we could, as we found that the water con- 
tinued to gain upon the vessel. On the 3lst, about 
8 a.m., the ship was struck by a tremendous sea, 
which stove in the longboat. By this time the water 
had gained on us so fast as to be running over the 
cabin deck. I then decided, to abandon the vessel, 
and succeeded in launching the remaining boat, and 
finally left her about 2 p.m., in lat. 53 N, lon. 14 W. 
During the night of the 3ist, Edward Halliday died 
from exposure, and on the -_ of the 1st February 
John Carroll also died. bodies of both men 
were thrown overboard. On the 4th, the boatswain 
and myself, being the only survivors of the crew of 
ay orence Pope, reached the Island of Innis- 

urk, : 
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FAITHFUL MARGARET. 


—_— —_— _ _ - 
CHAPTER XXV. 
Tier precious pearl, in sorrow's cup, 
0 Lntec reer at the bottom lay, . 
To shine again, when, all drunk up, 
The bitterness should pass away. Moore. 

Tue chevalier paused with dramatic empressement 
to enjoy the effect of his announcement. But the 
pale woman who was sitting before him made little 
sign of her emotions. 

With the tears still upon her cheeks and hands 
clasped in her lap, she had gone a wild trip into 
fairyland, and its brilliant fantasies were whirling 
round her in all manner of rainbow tints presaging 
hopes of joy ; and the little chevalier, glossy-bearded, 
pleased, and triumphant, seemed to dance round her 
in the many-tinted phantasm, like the good geni of 
the fairy tale, 

Save the added wildness to these resistless gray 
eyes and the sudden aurora gleam over brow and 
cheek, the demonstrative Frenchman might have 
doubted if she believed him. 

‘“Admirable mademoiselle,” aspirated he, after a 
due pause, “she is brave as the Spartan boy with his 
more disagreeable burden the fox. She will not let 
the surprise show so much as the tip of his nose— 
ah, you British know how to shut the teeth. Mais 
voila, you shall say, ‘Go on, mon ami, and accept 
your thousand pounds,’ or shall I say no more of my 
colonel, and let the naughty monsieur go hang ?” 

_ .“He is alive—go on,” breathed Margaret to the 
plronetting geni of her fairy tale. 

“What! and loose monsieur’s neck-cloth, which 
was to strangle him?” 

“Yes, yes; tell me of St. Udo Brand, that we may 
bring him home to his own.” 

“ Mademoiselle is magnificent. She forgives like 
4n angel, and pays like an empress. I bow before so 
grand a demoiselle, the effulgence of her uature 
dazzles me, and, voila! I, also touched with enthu- 
siasm, emulate her in magnificence. For the poor 
sum of one thousand pounds I give to mademoiselle 
the hero of her heart and happiness, and to me dark- 
ness, after the blinding study of her perfection. Nay, 
more, I have a turn for necromancy—I may not read 
man’s destiny in the stars, but woman’s future in her 
own petite hand I have often seen, and I see this 
hand, which is a lovely hand, holding out the fortune 
of St. Udo, my fine colonel, to him, and being-taken, 
fortune and all, for its own open kindness ; aud I be- 
hold myself (in the future of this petite hand) placing 
by the revelation I am about tomake, my noble heroine 





in the arms of another. For only one thousand 
pounds, 

“ Behold me, then, lift the cloud which has swal- 
lowed up the life of our gallant St. Udo Brand from 
the moment in which the renegade Thoms has 
stabbed him on the battle-field, and, lo! with tho 
sweep of my magician’s wand I place before you the 
succeeding picture, clear, truthful, and unshadowed. 

“My fallen hero finds himself next—not in hea- 
ven—but in a villanous ambulance, being jolted 
over an execrable road in a rain-storm which 
kindly drenches him with sufficient moisture to keep 
his wounds flowing. Having ascertained so much, 
and doubtless feeling disgusted with the lack of 
courtesy which the jade Fortune has displayed, he 
absents his spirit once more from his body, going an 
experimental tour to his future quarters, and leav- 
ing that tenement to all appearance ‘to let.’ 

“Tt is barely possible that his future quarters are 
not inviting, for the spirit comes back and takes up 
with the poor shattered body once more, and St. 
Udo wakes up to find himself a prisoner of the 
Austrians, immured in one of the dungeons of the 
Quadrilateral. 

“ Mademoiselle, I have already narrated to you the 
trials which I, the football of the vixen Fortune, en- 
dured there with my camarade. I pass the 
time of his deadly illness, when the breath fits 
forth like a puff, and seems gone for ever—whien the 
great wounds bring fever, and my friend Labbles 
of the charge, and the rally, and shouts of phantom 
soldiers, or turns to his pillow and whispers of wo- 
man’s tender hands, when there are but the rough 
fingers of his faithful Ludovic. Ma foi! but heisa 
British Napoleon! He triumphs over his desperate 
wounds and his stifling captivity, and one day my 
Brand sits up and knows me, whom last he had 
known as a foe, by the ungraceful contretemps of 
war. 

“Mon Diew! but I was glad, and I was sorry! 
There he is for you—so thin, und so good, aud so pa- 
tient—waiting, waiting to accept the life tuat Heaven 
shall give! 

“My heroine, you shall not weep! It is better 
than the death by treachery, is it not! And voila! 
he shall give you an English hand-grip yet—shall 
he not? And I shall be there to see and to bless, 
and to be the good sorcier. Ah, bravo! or vat you 
call in England ‘ Hear, hear!’ we shall all be happy 
presently. 

“But to resume: When I know better this man 
whom I have yet kn@wn but as the brave soldier at 
the head of his company, when I see him in capti- 
vity, in trial, in sickness, eating with me the crust, 
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drinking with me the muddy water, bearing cowardly 
usage from his jailers—all with that grand patience, 
I find in him a great map, and morally I see myself 
upon my knees before him to do honour, and I whis- 
per in my own ear, ‘Ludovic Calembours, tell this, 
the only man whom you ever loved better tham 
yourself, the plot which was made by the wretch 
Mortlake, to oust him from his Castle Brand!’ 

“ And I tell him the whole story, by gar! Ispare 
not myself at all, though he scorns me with his 
hand, and calls me ‘ black-leg,’ and thanks me no-~ 
thing for my story, but after that he’s kinder to me, 
and rouses himself to dig with me through our 
prison floor, with the broken plate—I with the rusty 
key—and when we stand face to face under the 
stars beyond the prison bars, his hand so thin, so 
bleeding, his sunken eyes gather fire, and he says: 

“My fortune is on the battle-field; such life as 
God sends me I shall seck there; I am done forever 
with England. 

* Mon Dieu! I love my brave St. Udo like a bro- 
ther. Would I let my brother drop Seven Oak 
Waste through his fingers ? 

“T say him neither yea nor nay, but go with him. 

“His wounds and weakness throw him ill inte 
a hospital. I, in my efforts to havea knight of indus- 
try properly compensated, and in the pursuit of a vir- 
tuous livelihood, lost sight for a time of my St. 
Udo. 

“ Mademoiselle Walsingham, if dame Fortune had 
really frowned upon my secret scheme, which wag 
to punish the dastard Mortlake, and to advance my 
brave camarade, she would not have thrown St. 
Udo in my way so persistently, when with the tears 
and sorrow I had been forced to part with him, as I 
feared, for the last time. 

“But look you! Ere long I also find myself ina 
hospital, where a general—great man—has promised 
to meet me, and I meet once more, my colonel! fF 
find him weak as a child from wound-fever, and, 
by gar! I am so overjoyed that I fall upon his neck, 
and forget to drive my bargain with the general. 

“T say tohim: ‘Mon amt, I devote myself to you; 
I pledge myself to cancel the past by making up to 
you a little fortune. Forswear the sword, mon 
frere, and turn it into a pruning hook as Ihave done ; 
be camarade with me once more. What say you, 
my Brand ?’ 

“ Mon Dieu, mademoiselle, he waxes very angry 
with me, and complains that I am tarnishing his 
honour with my villanous schemes for self-advance- 
ment! I, who am willing to share my purse with 
him. 

“I say: ‘But monsieur, you have not heard me 
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ont yet, You have flown at me like your own obsti- 
nate bull-dogs, that bark! bark! bark! and will not 
bear reason. I have yet to finish my plan for your 
welfare, I would have said had you not interrupted 
me. And then, when our purses burst with bank- 
notes, let us go to England and see low Seven Oak 
Waste is getting on with Mortlake for a master, and 
the companion of the gra~dmére for a mistress. 
You like English fair play friend; and itis not 
English fair play to let sfortlake, have Castle 
Brand.’ 

“é Mortlake!’ shouts my invalid im a passion; 
« what have I to do with him, or with Castle Brand, 
or with Miss Walsingham? Let them make what 
they like of it; Tam not going to soil my fingers 
dipping into the pot with them! Re good enough to 
understand mo when I say so!” 

“I throw out theshand in disinterested despair at 
his obstinacy, andéask-how he is tolive. 

“+A soldier mage always lives by» his: sword, he 
says, ‘and I don’tamind trying if the: adage-is: true. 
And if ever I meet that sneaking valet of ours, 
Calembours, I'll horse-whip him for the mark of 
attention he gave me, and if:you have apy similar 
love-token: to entrust.me-with, I’! faithfally deliver 
it too.’ 

“A strange, suspicion has: beem im my mind 
ever since myycolonel told me: of the dastardly 
murder whieh Thoms attempted upon him, which 
is that ‘Thoms liwd been hired by my principal to 
do the deed, after having spied on us to see that 
I fulfilled my contract. This is so humbling to 
my pride as a sharp-witted man whose», motto. is 
‘The world loves to be gulled, and* Pam the one 
to gull them,’ that I breathe: nothing: of it, but, 
morbleu! I promise that. my Monsieug» Mortlake, 
shall hear of this. : ; 

“So, generous vengeanee firing may I bid adieu 
to the valiant colonel, and return to the island of 
bull-dogs, full of indignation against the cur, who 


will have the loud snarl at, me whieu 1 pull the. 


bone out of his teeth. 

“And, ma foi! what dot find? The papers: 
vaunting Mademoiselle Walsingham's courage in 
unmasking the impostor — her wonderful integrity 
which refuses to accept Madame Brand's bequest ; 
her cleverness in frustrating the attempts on her life. 
Everywhere I read paragraphs pertaining to the 
*Castle Brand Plot,’ I begin to feel the: curiosity 
grow to see this wonderful Marguerite. 

“T have told you of my meeting at Canterbury with 
the abject Mortlake. Having seen him as securely 
entrapped as his bitterest enemy could wish, I come 
to you, full of my dreans for the noble Brand, and 
burning to thank you in his name for your bravery. 
I throw my money about like the grand seigneur. I 
make all haste—I penetrate to your presence and 
find, not as St. Udo had believed, a cunning adven- 
turess, but ihe empress of love, generosity, soul, 

“T wave the hat again, and shriek brava! bra- 
vissimo! for 1 know that my great news-will bring 
the joy toyour great heart, and I see that ‘leetle’ 
compensation. already slipping inte my pocket. Eb, 
mademoiselle ?” 

Margaret rose and turned her face on the che- 
valier. As yet she could grasp nothing but the 
knowledge that St. Udo brand was alive; and ob, 
the whirl of joy which danced its,wild measure in 
her heart! 

He had risen from his nameless grave to a second 
life of purity and mayhap of happiness. 

“So good and so patient—waiting—waiting to 
accept tue life that Heaven shall give.” 

Ah! might she not bLallow to him his) resurrec- 
tion by bands of love? 

He was alive! Sweet Heaven! to think that he 
was alive! 

The mighty rush of fecling broke its bands at last 
—she sank upon a chair, shaken by her sobs, and 
her heart, quaking at its owm great hunger, opened 
to take in its joy, and all was forgotten save her 
tumultuous visions of bliss. 

But mousieur, the chevalier, had no relish to wit- 
ness any scene cf which he was not the hero; so, 
after five minutes of decorous silence, he swaggered 
to her side with hands thrown up iu deprecatory 
fervour. 

“Ma, foi! Mademoiselle Marguerite!” he ex- 
claimed, “accept the consolations of your devoted 
admirer! Command me, your slave!” 

“ Leave me,” murmured Margaret, gently. “Ask 
@ servant to show you—somewhere—the picture- 
gallery—I will summon you!” 

Mousieur Calembours protested that her tender 
heart did is eloquence high honour, and moved with 
many obeisances to the door, leaving the over- 
wrought girl free at last to suffer the burden of her 
joy, and to throw herself in au attitude of devotion, 
and to weep such tears as only great and unhoped- 
for happiness can cause to flow. 

When in half an hour the French gentleman was 





conveyed back to Miss Walsingham he found her 
calm, serene and happy-looking. ready to consult with 
intelligence and spirit equal to his own upon the 
course she meant to pursue. 

“ You will scarcely be surprised to hear,” shesaid, 
greeting him with a beaming smile, “that I purpose 
retiring wholly from my position of heiress of Seven- 
Oak Waste, and of offering it to Colonel Brand. I 
am well aware of the pride which impelled him to 
scorn fighting for his rights with an adventuress, 
and knowing this, Iam sure that no letter from the 
executors or frem.myself would lead him to accept 
amicably his.rightf@h position. So, in order to leave 
him no room fey: misunderstanding me,. I: purpose 
going witl: one-of my advisers to Italy = per- 
sonally urging my determination upon bim. He is 
weak and in bad health, you say ;” here the woman’s 
yearning heart spoke out in her glowing eyes; “and 
I think it im aameasure my duty to go and take care: 
of him until ligeis safe at his own Castle Brandi, 


As this involved the speedy unearthings of that 
heroic treasure, the chevalier became proportionally 
eager for them to start on their journey of recovery. 

Mr. Emersham, with a most profound knowledge 
of how deceitful and desperately wicked the human 
heart can be, refused to give up his case against Ro- 
land Mortlake for the murder of St. Udo Brand, until 
it was proved beyoud all doubt that the latter stil? 
lived. 

One part of the chevalier’s story was found to be 
quite true, namely the fact of Roland Mortlake’s ar- 
rest as a runaway convict, at Canterbury; and pre- 
sently the rest of his story began to crop out in the 
press, and became the theme of conversation at 
every fireside throughout tlie conntry ; and the glad 

urore that got up among the tenants of Seven Oak 

aste, and the farmers and the resident gentry, and 

the houses of rank, sounded im tlie-ears of Margaret 
Walsingbam, and became to her sweetas music. 


“— do you to this, sir?” | er ntiodebe XXVE. 
4 nificen uerite!” sighedithe chevalier ; Eannot love him: 
“ Winks, sonlomncleli, let me be youreeunsellonia this. | ZebReeeaeee bin virtuous Magedion — 
little thing. Daty before pleasure, m anwémduty | yet canes love.him ; JOR 
before: ro!” He might have took hisauswemlong 
“ What daty, chevalier?” re. 
“We must: givo our conviét: His-doserof oakum,| #Wirew the necessary arrangements were completed 
a aan ladi, Se wer digg the: murdered man | for carrying out Margaret's project of travelling into 
out o gravel” 


‘No, no!” exclaimed. Margaret, witht a shuddew 
” ———— you wheu St. Udo wasnet: really shai 

“Nothing easier,’ replied) the: little man, with a 
droll. shrug, “We knownot this thi Colonel 
Brand is:alive until the:-mumdéver: is: me move, and) 
then we discover our mistekigand: the-Tteiinof Castle. 
— at one and the samer time. Eby madenwir- 
se 2 
Be you cause am ignosent: mam te lose. his: 

“Inmecent—peuf! So. isthe wenrel’ofirats:” 
intention, was. nes, insovent, m’ amie, amdi it; ies 
well for bine thu@uligeehondde , 
nothing, and, mali ssase-clinin-gang: miserable for 
life! ! Tiioms, why did I not kick you 
oftener? Mon Dieu’ how blind we all are.” 

“T scarcely suppose you are really in earnest with 
such a proposition,” said Margaret, fixing her clear 
eyes incredulously upon him, “so I shall proceed 
with my plans. I hope you will not object to my 
letting this strange communication which you have 
made be fully known, to the executors, and putting 
myself wholly under their protection, through all my 
movements? My life has been socruelly attempted, 
that though I have no misgivings. with regard. to 
you,” she smiled kindly upon her good geni, “I 
have been taught too severe a lesson. to desire act- 
ing without the express protection of my guardians, 
Mr. Davenport and Dr, Gay.” 

“ Confide everything to your guardians, mademai- 
selle,” rejoined the chevalier, with a flourish of his 
hands outward, as if he was baling his heart dry, 
“and have them both with you if you wish—only do 
not exclude me from the dear privilege of stauding, 
beside to sev the hand-grip of reconciliation, and to 
bless at the proper moment, and to be the good sor 
cier.” 

“ You shall accompany me,” said Margaret, with 
bright tears in her eyes, “and pevlaps you shall see 
the reconciliation.” 

“By gar! you are von angel. Now my satisfac- 
tion would be superb, if you would but wait‘ until 
that leetle game was played out with Monsieur 
Handcuff, and that, I should staud by him at the pro- 
per moment to see the noose grip and the rope drop, 
Hah!” rubbing his hands with relish; “1 think, I 
sce him,” 

* You will go to Mr. Seamore Emersham, who is 
counsel for the prosecution against Mortluke, and 
tell him, first, that the man has been arrested as a 
runaway couvict ; second, that his attempt to murder 
Colovel Brand has proved a failure, and that Colonel 
Brand is now in Italy. ‘Then invite him up to the 
castle this evening, where you and he will meet the 
executors, and a consultation can be held upon the 
subject.” 

The chevalier seeing that the young lady was quite 
deaf to his rather vindictive plan of vengeance on 
Mortlake, smothered his inclinations as if they had 
been expressed in joke, and agreed to her arrange- 
ments; and after a very cordial interview, they 
parted, 

In due time the executors were put in possession 
of Calembours’ story, and, made wiser by former 
mistakes, they gave no signs of incredulity to the 
florid narrator's wildest flight by which to enhance 
the value of his services, but treated him as a gen- 
tleman; and even agreed in the readiest manner to 
reward his kinduess by the gift ofa thousand pounds, 
as soon as they should obtain Colouel St. Udo Brand’s 
consent, 











Italy aud wae urging upon Sir Udo Brand his 
Aeceptance of ven Oak Waste, she: 


embarked on. board a Peninenlar and Oriental 
Southampton, 


steamer at and: sailed. for Italy, vid 
Marseilles. 

There was one yo' who came in frequently 
fete her cabin, with a ive old dowager, and was. 


‘wont te regard Margaret:with a keen but silent inte- 


rest. 
| This person, who was: called “Dora dear” 
{ Mrs. “ie Courey, and)“ Lady Dora” by the 
was a ooming, black-haired 
whose eyes, bisgktias:slues, examined 
‘for several interviéws with an eager and 


for} scarcely friendly scrutiny: But in the fourth visit 


Lady Dora threw off her reserve, and constituted 
herself Margaret's chosen friend. 

The day before their arrival at Marseilles she 
came into Margaret’s room, and calmly shut the door 
as a hint to the stream of ladies who were following 
her down the narrow passage. 

“ There, that’s done!” she said, langhing genially, 
“and now maybe I'll be having you all to myself for 
a while without even a gossiping gadabonut to be the- 
wiser of what we say. So now, Miss Walsingham 
dear, give me room on the sofa there beside you, 
and we'll have a little chat:together.” 

Margaret looked up at the. ple honest face. 

“Of conrse you don’t know. what. this. friendly 
move of mine is meaning at all. I’m. an embassy 
from. no, that's. wrong, end. first.. There's a 
young man who is. desperately. in love, with, you, 
and, poor fellow, he’s. so worn to skiu and. bone 
about you that just. to keep the, body and soul of 
him together I’ve just. come to plead his, cause. 

“ He says to tell you that it’s, not unmanly. of him 
to hanker after you now, seeing, that. circumstances 
have thrown you together without any of his seek- 
ing, aud it looks as ii this thing: was. fore-ordained 
to;be. I’m afraid you’ll say you’re.not free, but don’tif 
there’s the ghost of a chauce. when I ask you—are 
you open to offers ?” 

“ What does all this mean?” inquired Margaret, 
whose hands were being vehemently squeezed and 
patted by her friend; “I have not. even. seen any 
gentleman since 1 came on board except my friend 
Mr. Davenport, and on one occasion Colonel Calem- 
bours, who certainly did not appear to be reduced 
by any visible passion.” 

“Pooh! little reptile, he’s gambling all |the time. 
No, it’s not him ; it’s.a. brother of mine—there, I’ve 
let the cat out of the bag,and I wasn't.to do it. 
We'll drop that.and begin at the other end. I un- 
derstand all about your positiom in the Brand wil), 
and I know exactly that: you want to. do. the thing 
that’s right and generous, and I hear you.are on your 
way now to lay the whole of the fortune that you've 
been named heir for at the feet of St. Udo Brand, 
and then you'll turn. reund and earn your bread 
Now, I say that that isn’t the fate for a woman lile 
you, and 1’m here to. tell this message. Give every 
spick and span of the property. to. Colonel, Brand, 
and then put these. two dear hands in the out- 
stretched hands of this lover,of yours, and, say you 
will be his since he loves you stili~that’s. the mes- 

e,”” 


‘The warm-hearted girl here threw her arms round 
Margaret and lugged her with equal strength and 
warmth. 

“ Who is this: generous man?” asked Margaret, 
much touched. 

“ Wait until I set his excellencies fair and square 
before you. In the first place he’s as steady a 
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boy’ as ever pnt foot to ground, which nobody ever 
vaid of St. Udo Brand.” 

“Why compare him with St. Udo Brand?” asked 
Margavet, with a sudden flush overspreading ber 
cheeks, vivid as carmine. 

“Sure and is it St, Udo Brand I wowld compare 
to the likes of him!” exclaimed’ Lady Dora seorn- 
fully, “and is it’ you, mavourneen, that I see with 
the blush of shame ec sccount of him? You don’t 
mean to be so iurens as to marry lim, Miss 
Walsingham, dling ?”” 

“TI don’t.expect to marry him,” answered Margaret, 
gravely, 

“He's not worthy of'you,” cried;Lady Dora, liold- 
ing. om off at.arm’s length and looking at ler with | 
dubious: eyes.. “Tl. grant that. he, was a. gallant | 
soldier. anda, handsome man, but. he’s old in. sin 
and it’s not: for you, my white. dove, to nestle in. 
the vulture’s breast, and you won't-—~you won't?” 
snatching her to-her besom and. straining her-close. 

“T will hear nothing against St.. Udo Brand,” said 
Margaret, withdrawing herself and erect. so. 
that the generone fire inher face-and voice invested: |) 
her splendid figure witha ‘most queen-like ; 
“ Leannot.expect the: warld to believe im the true |: 
nobility of bis-character but I know it: Desperate 
he may have bat tlie crisis 
of his sinning has-past-and the maw. is neble.still ; 
and Heaven will bless immeasurably the woman who 
matries him.” 

She clasped‘her hands in eee eee 
and stood, # resistless and eror,; con- 
fessing the greatuess of la eahieueee or thefirst 
time, 

“Faith, I see how itis tlrat you Haven't’: thought 
for poor Alfred ™ sighed Lady Dora, Jooking at-her 


with tears in.her bright black eyes ; “ because of'the | the world—tle wisest and the Kindest; aud I wish 


fellow’s misfortunes and on account of Keepiug his 
castle for him. from. another impostor who was worse 
than himself, you have b ae in love with St, Udo 
Brand: in. spite of — evil. on.’” 

“I would ing—my: life-to: make 
amends to Colonel Brand for the misfortunes. I. ave. 
brought; upon: him,” said. Margaret, with, burning: 

cheeks and distressed eyes, “ but. I never expect, or 
wish him: te prize my love: I owe him mueb, for. 


being: the: marplat. of hig: life——”, she paused, and,|, wrathfully; “aud. if it’s for the reason. that ye've 


the tears rolled sadly down her cheeke—‘ but I newer. 
dreamed+—not once; tat he would care for my.love!” |}, 

“A better mam cares.for your love then,” retorted 
Lady Dora, “and it’s, not. throwing f away 
you would be if you gave it. Now, Miss Walsing- 


ham, darling, won't you take # friend's sdvice and | Poor Margaret, with her usual humility, felt much 


wear @ ducal coronet? Won't you have me: for a. 
sister ?” 


“ Your-brother does me too-mucli honour to propose |. wounded feelings of the young dnie and his warm- 


such a thing,” returned Ma 


“ Not a bit of it; I'l tell you candidly T thought: 


so myself at’ first, and that's ay l was so Jong ir | 


making up to you, fora simpleton ag ] wae, and — 
Alfred at'meevery day. But} couldn't help 
liking you at tlie last, mavourneen, and I'd be the 
happiest. woman in the three kingdoms.to call you 
the Duchess of Piermont, and—there it’s out !” 

Margaret gazed in considerable surprise at her 
enthusiastic friend, 

“T had not heard that the Duke of Piermont had 
a sister,” she faltered: “I am altogether astonished 
that you should advocate. such a union—of course 
you are aware that I have not.a.drep of noble blood 
in my veins.’ 

“Alfred says-you have,” rejoined the lady, laugh- 
ing enjoyably at her evident astonishment; “he has 
told me as often as there are legs on weentipede that 
you're the noblest woman he ever met imall his bern 
days. And you must know that Alfred: is a boy of 
penetration; he has beem years on years travelling 
and’ doing every London season (he’s got rid’ of! his: 

Irish tongue entirely—more shame to him!) and he 
had plenty to choose from. And nr quite willing 
to take his taste in tlie matter of the duchess of our |‘ 


house, dear, so you can’t ever fling up to me that I}! 


didn’t welcome you kody. and bones, mavourneer., 
“The boy has been in shockingly low spirits for 

some time, so I'made him shut up bonny Gie 

House, and take me for a tour; and sura I found 


that to ac- 
at we had left the old sod ‘and ite. gg ek | Rastelvoke and Varna, remains open. It is notified 


company the trouble across the water, 
what) it is; Mise Margaret, darling! he’s. bound to 
you, body and soul, and:I’d.think ita burning shame 
if you turn fromaim to any other man that.breathes.” 
“LI thank you botl: for this, generous proposal,” 
murmured Margaret. “ But. what I told bim before,. 
I can only repeat now: our paths liein, different. 
directions, and cannot. be brought together. Let 
him keep to his. station, as I intend. to keep 
to my lower one.” The 
‘he 


“A fig for all the stations in Christendom! 
alttough “He ‘wouldu’t looks at Lady Ja adi 3 Dueie, 


ding his ‘ dear little Julie good-bye, as-ciroumstances 


to Hear.” 


old: marquis two orthree times; But Alfred is a boy 
of old-fashioned. notions, and: won't look ata pretty 
face, though backed by lands and titles, that, ean’t 
show him something better than that. Paith! I 
thought the boy was demented when be told. me that 
the lovely Juliana Ducie, that everybody was so 
 pleased'at, wasa ‘ false-tongaed, smooth-faced hypo- 
crite, who would ruin her best friend for her own 
advantage.’ I was sure enough he'd have to eat his 
words some time, but: sure, now, what will ye say 
to hear be was right? 

“Didn’t the minx, thinking the impostor who 
went to Seven Oaks was the colonel, try to renew 
her engagement, and did it, too. And didn’t the old 
‘marquis come Lome from yaeliting, at Southampton, 
to find my lady in roceipt of a. letter from: the jail- 
bird, which he insisted on seeing, as she was in hy- | 
sterics over it? And wasn’t my fine gentleman bid- 


over which he had no control—an unavoidable en- 
gagement—had sent. him tothe Canterbury jail for 
a season. And if she still entertained the idea of 
an elopemest, would she meet. him on board the. 
,convict-ship which.took, him, back to Tasmania? Or, 
failing that, had she any objections to come and see 
his hanging, whieh. was the only entertainment. of a 
‘public character he could ever hope to afford ber ?”’ 

“Fancy. my dainty lady's feelings at getting a 
letter like that! And. from the man whom she was 
‘80 anxious. to marry, Why, everybody's: laughing 


‘carried her off to: Hantville: Park:for the rest of the. 
winter to hide her;.untit he's less ashamed of her.. 
“Now, don’t yow see how penetrating Alfred was 
to find her’ shallowness: out when slie was: trying 
‘her best to captive: him? He's the best: brother in 


you agreed with me; nry derling; and would: send me 
to the poor, 


“Ho deserves tlie love of # good wife,” answered 
Margaret, with. tears in her eyes. “ But, dear Lady 
Dora, indeed I cannot marry him. Had all other 
rthings Be been equal, I do not.love him as he ought to 

loved. 

“That's enough, then,” rejoined Lady Dora, risiag 


stated yo find it im your heart to beso hard, Fl. not 
be grieving, for. me. boy’sssake, but.for your own, 
with what's before ye, whether ye know, it or not, 
with a man that ‘ll find. a way to break yer heart 
for ye, hard as it is.” 


distressed at:thisiunexpected episode, and cxst. about 
aoxiousty in: her mind bow she could best soothe the 
liearted: sister. 

(To be Continued.) 








A Spayisn Doctor’s BiLt.—An extraordinary 
docter’s bill b has been sent.to Mr. Thomas Chariton, 
- eer Shields,. Mr. Charlton is the owner of 

eral large ships, and the master of one.of them 
fell ill ofa, fever of ena. He had to be}; 
brought. on shore te lodgings. For attendance sae 
him while in the oo: and cs days ashore at lo 


ings the eman charges tl 
owner of son 8001., Sith 50l., for his assis- 
tant; 1501. is 


charged for the 15 days’ fg sem and 
the whole amount for attendance on the sic 
tain, a less than a. month, .is.1,3001. 
the owner is held liable for all os perenne 
‘from his. vessel, the little bill, has been sent im to 
Mr. Charltom He ine bementme subject under 
the attention of the North ids Shipowners’ So- 
iciety, and it.is being referred to the nay oe fice. 
| THe Marus.—The Postmaster-General given. 
notice that information having been received of the 
baer age tee of the navigation. of the Danube, closed 
= Contentnen sich apnnenemee "by — 
toute of Franee, Vienna, Rus Varna, 
General: P ee on, ser even 


bing of every Tuesday and Friday; and men- 
tary mails.on the morning of every W: Wodnee nea 

Saturday, until further =i. and, that no more 
¢elosed mails, for Constantinople will be forwarded 
vid Trieste so long as the more. direst, ronte, vid 


that information has been received. from. the 
Danish Post-office that a line of steam vessels will 
run between Copenhagenand _o and the Faroe 
Islands, the departures from C nhagen wm 


the present being fixed as follows—viz. resi 
23, Jane 1, Jal ly’li,, August 20, September 29 
foo or Fretons’ Prorerry.—A Parlia- 
mentary paper just, issued shows the amount of 
felon’s property forfeited to the Crown in each 
oat ontitnin Tne ane Wales since 


county, 
her | 1865, and how much was restored. amounts 
forfeited were, according to the account of the Soli- 


at her folly; and her father is so angry that he has} 


607 
13s, 11d, ; 1865, 5881. 9s. 11d. ; . 1866, 1,139. 7s, 3a. ; 
1867, 862/. 38. 1d.; 1858, 1,589. 6s. Sd. ; 1869, 5300, 


14s. 6d. : :—total, 5,911/, ids. 1d. According to the 
same account. the sums restored were the foblow- 
ing :—1864, 4071, 0s. 2d.; 1855, 440/. 7s. Gd. ; 18366, 
Saal, 10s.; 1867..604/, 1s. 5d.; 1868, 1,111. 12s.; ; 1839, 
2461. 12s. 11d. ;—total, 3,672.1. 4s. 


LEIGHTON HALL, 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Ah! what would the world be to us 
If the children were no more? 
We should dread the desert behind us 
Worse than the dark before. Longfellow. 
Pagan S rooms on the second floor, though 
zo and poor compared with the splendours ‘of 
kwood, were very pleasant rooms at. all times, 





‘and on. the morning of tlie day when Edna. was 
.expected they were put in order much earlier than 


was ustal. 

The front room answered the double purpose of 
parlour by day and sleeping, room by night. the bed 
disappearing in the shape of a broad, luxurious 
looking sefa, or lounge, whose neat covering of 
green and white chintz, with the soft, motherly 
goahicms, gave no hint of. the bedding stowed care- 
fully be: The carpet also. was green, of a 
light, cheerful pattern, while the ensy chairs, of 
ich there was two or three, were covered with the 
same material. Plain muslin: curtains, white as 
snow, were draped gracefully back from the win- 


dows, which, were further ornamented with lambre- 


quin of n and white chintz, like the covering 
of t the chairs. B store ane window a bird cage was 
hanging, and teen the other a. wire basket of 
moss, and the German ivy: was liung many a grace- 


Mag: fellow with the word lie longs | ful festoon, and then was traitied back tothe wall, 


making for both the windows a beautifnl cornice, 
and reaching still farther on to a pretty chromo 
which. it surrounded: with a net-work of leaves 
Over the mantel. was, another anda, larger sized 
chromo, and on: the wall opposite two or three first- 
class-engravings. These, with a few brackets and 
vases, a book-ease of wellschosen books, and a 
head. of Selhiiller and Dante, completed the furmi- 
ture of the room, if we except the bright fire 
blazing in the grate and the pretty lion’s-head rug 
lying before the fender, 

To the left.of the front windows was a door open- 
ing into the hall. bed-room, John’s room, with its 
single bed, its strip of carpeting, its one chair, its 
little square stand, and on the wall a portrait. 
of Georgie, whose black eyes, though soft and 
beautiful, seemed to have im them a look of con- 
tempt, as if they scored their humble surround- 


ings. 

-A narrow with closets and. shelves. or 
either side; divided the parlour from the room in the 
| tear, Which also did double serviee as dining-room 
and yo ene 

here they lived, Luna, Annie, and John, who,. 

a he knew of far more beautiful houses where 
one article of| furniture cost nearly as much as had 
the whele.of his household goods, was still content. 
and happy, or was before his mother died. With 
her death a great light had gone from his dwelling, 
for the mother and son were tenderly attached, but. 
whatever John, suffered. he suffered: alone, in the 
privacy of his own little. room, or out in the darle 
streets. which:he. often traversed at night after his 
work was done. ‘There was: seldom. a trace of. sad- 
ness in his genial, good-natured face. when. he went 
back to. Annie; who,, since her’ aceident. and his 
, mother’s: death. had at times been given to fits of 
weeping and depression. 

“T want erent. Fe I don’t know what it is,” 
was what, she, had said. at. first. when questioned as 
to the cause of. her: grief. 

Gradually. the: want, had resolved itself into an 
intense for. “‘ sister Georgie,’’ whom the 
child regarded as -little,less.than.an angel, almost 
worshipping the, beautiful.picture which she somes 
times had: to-her bed, where she could see 
it and talk to it when John was away and. Luna 
busy in the kitehen: 

toma all. the eagerness of a child, she had waited 

’s, coming, and when Ng og s telegram 

i told her there must neeessari ly be a delay, she 

eried herself into a headache and finally went to 

sleep with her white cheek pressed against the per- 

trait-of Georgie, who was not worthy of tiis child’s 

pure love, and whose heart was as cold and insen- 

sible as the: portrait which shadowed forth her 
marvellous beauty. 

It.was a very sad heart which Heyford carried up 
the stairs to his home, on that day- of his return, for 
he knew perfectly how bitter was the disappoint- 
ment in store for the expectant little one, who 
been dressed and waiting so. long for “ sister 
Georgie,” and whose blue eyes shone like stars, and 
had in them a brightness, equal to the portrait 





citor to. the Treasury, as follows :—In 1864, 1,2031. 





boy doesn’t care that for them,’ 
she- was as good as offered to him by the 





when the familiar step was heard upon the stairs. 
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One look of welcome they gave to Heyford, and then { 
darted past him out into the passage, out into a va- 
canocy ; Georgje was not there. ’ 

“Oh, Heyford,” and the eyes now were more like 
Georgie Burton’s, when looking afar off. ‘‘ Where 
is sister? Where is Georgie? Didn’t she come 
with you ?” 

Heyford told her where Georgie was ; told her as 
gently as possible, and without a word of tone which 
sounded like blame, and Annie listened to him, and 
when he said, “ she bade me tell you not to cry, but 
be a good girl, and she will soon come to you,” the 
pretty lip quivered in a grieved kind of way, and 
the breath came in quick gasps as the child tried to 
do her sister’s bidding, F 

** Is it naughty to cry? then I won’t. I will try 
and be a good girl, but oh, I am so sorry,’’ Annie 
eaid at last, and Heyford felt something rising to 
his lips like a curse upon the heartless woman 
whom this little innocent babe revered so much 
that she would almost die sooner than not try to 
do her bidding, be the command ever so trivial. 

He gave her the chocolates, and gave her the doll, 
and the puzzle, and the book, and sighed to see how 
quietly she put them away, without so much as ever 
tasting her favourite candies. And then he told 
her more about the terrible accident, and of Edna, 
who, he said, was so young, and pretty, and small, 
aud who was suffering such terrible sorrow. Annie 
was interested, and the tears she had repressed to 
please Georgie, flowed in torrents now, the conscien- 
tious child wondering if some of them were not 
caused more by her bitter disappointment than from 
sympathy with Edna, and if in case they were, it 
was not her duty to check them if possible. 

“‘T am so sorry for the lady and I want to see her 
so much, and I mean to pray for her to-night that 
Heaven will make it better for her sometime,”’ she 
said, and so that night, while Edna in her lonely 
bed at Mrs. Dana’s was weeping over her desola- 
tion and feeling so friendless and alone, a little 
crippled child lay on its back and with hands 
clasped reverently, prayed for the poor lady whose 
husband was killed; prayed that “‘ Heaven would 
bring it right some day, and make it better, and 
make her well, and make her hapPy “T think 
that will do,’’ Anne whispered softly to herself. 
and again the waxen hands were folded, the blue 
hands closed, while the trusting child asked as she 
had done many times to be forgiven. 

She had trusted Heaven, and her faith was firm 
as arock that Georgie would come. But the con- 
trary had been the case; Georgie had not come; 
Heaven had not heard and answered her, and she 
could not account for it. 


CHAPTER XIf. 
There woman reigns: the mother—daughter—wife 
Strew with bright flowers the rugged paths of life. 
Montgomery. 

Briecut and cheery as was the parlour on that 
autumnal morning when Edna was expected, the 
brightest, prettiest thing by far in it was the little 
white-faced girl dressed with so much care, and 
who sat propped with cushions and pillows in her 
easy chair, with her chesnut hair falling in soft 
curls about her face, and her eyes shining with 
eager expectancy. She was a little bit vain, this 
bright, pretty creature, and as she settled herself 
among her cushions and saw Aunt Luna’s evident 
admiration of her, she asked : 

“Do I look nice, Luna? Do I make a pretty 
picture ? I hope so. for Mrs. Churchill is an 
artiste you know and appreciates such things.” 

Luna’s reply was satisfactory, and after making 
some change in the adjustment of the shaw] on the 
arm of her chair, and lifting her dress so as to show 
her high-heeled slipper with its scarlet rosette, 
Annie was ready for her visitor. Nor had she loug 
to wait ere a step was heard on the stairs and 
Luna opened the door to Edna. John had said she 
was young and small, but neither Luna nor Annie 
was prepared for any one so very young looking 
and so small as the little lady who asked if Mr. 
Heyford lived there, and announced herself as Mrs. 
Churchill. 

“Yes, he do live here,” a blithe voice replied, 
and Edna walked straight up to the chair whence 
the voice came, and bending over the little girl 
kissed her tenderly, saying : 

a And you are Annie, t know my little pupil to 

r) , 


“ And you are Mrs. Churchill,” Annie said, wind- 
ing her arms around Edna's neck. ‘John said I’se 
sure to love you, and I know it, without his saying 
5 ” 


That was their introduction to each other, and 
they grew familiar very fast, so that before lunch 
was ready Annie had told Edna how funny it 
seemed to think her a big married woman when she 
was so little, so liko a girl, and how glad she was 
she had come, and how sure she was to love her. 

_ Edna looked inquiringly at her,and she con- 





**T was so sorry about Geo 
oo You have seen her, Jo: 

ct) es.” 

And Edna gave a little shiver as she recalled the 
face which had looked so coldly and proudly upon 


her. 

It had evidently never looked thus to this child, 
who went on: 
“The best sister and the beautifulest,’”’ Annie 
said, and when Edna, who had gathered from John 
that it was nearly two years since Georgie had 
been last seen, remarked that she should hardl 
suppose Annie could remember how she looked, 
Annie replied : ‘Oh, yes, I 'members, or thinks I 
do. Any way I have her picture and her letters.” 
One thing struck Edna forcibly, and that the 
hope Georgie expressed that her dear little sister 
would grow up truthful and break herself of the 
habit she had of sometimes equivocating. At 
Annie's request Edna read the letter aloud, and 
when she had finished it she saw that Annie’s face 
was crimson with a look of mingled sorrow and 
shame. 
“I didn’t know ‘twas that one, and I don’t 
want you to hate me. I did ase to tell stories, oh, 
so many ’’—and the little voice sank to a whisper— 
“‘and mother wrote to Georgie, and told me how 
wicked it was, and I do try not to now, so much, 
though John says I will romance a little, that’s 
what he calls it, meaning, you know, that I make 
up some. It’s my blood; I heard John tell mother 


80. 

She had taken the matter very literally, and Edna 
could not repress a smile at her interpretation of 
bad blood, while she began to wonder how much 
of this same blood, if any, was in John Heyford’s 
veins. Georgie was only his half-sister, she knew, 
and perhaps Annie was no nearer kin, but the child 
when questioned stood firmly to a “‘ whole sister,” 
and in her zeal might perhaps have made herself 
out to be her own mother, if Luna had not appeared 
with the lunch and brought the conversation for a 


time to a close. 

It was a very tempting lunch, and Edna felt her 
lost ——— coming back when she sawit. A dish 
of apples and oranges with clusters of rich purple 
grapes completed the bill of fare. John had looked 
longingly at the luscious malagas hanging so 
agly in the window of the fruit shop ; a bunch 


temptin 
er more than he could well afford, and so 


ie—that's sister, you 
said. 


was ra 
he took instead a box of the most purple grapes, 
and Luna picked out the fairest, largest clusters 
and laid them in with the golden oranges and the 
apples with the rosy cheeks. 
nd Annie clapped her hands with glee when she 
saw the whole effect, and proved herself a very 
competent little hostess as she did the honours of 
the table and urged the good things upon Edna w) 
enjoyed it nearly as much as Annie herself, and 
forgot in part the dark shadow which had fallen 
upon her life. As if they had been born princes 
lunching in some palatial mansion, old Luna waited 
upon them, showing a skill and readiness which 
rather surprised Edna until she heard from the 
woman herself that she had been a house servant 
in her late mistress’s family, and that her duties 
had been wholly confined to the dining-room and 
its appointments until three years since when she 
came to Mrs. Heyford. 
Since then, to use her own words, “ she had done 
little of everything, tend here, tend there, bake, 
and wash, and iron, and do what only poor people 
does at home.” 
She seemed a very capable, intelligent woman, 
and evidently regarded ‘Master John and Miss 
Annie” with feelings amounting to adoration. Of 
Georgie she said but little, and that little showed 
conclusively her opinion of a young lady “ who 
would turn her back on her own flesh and blood, 
and never come near even when they sickened and 
died just because they was poor and couldn't give 
her all the jimcracks she wanted.” 

**She was here once, two or so ago,”’ she 
said to Edna, who, after lunch, went with her to the 


weeks, and seemed to think it was such a piece of 
condescension on her to do even that. And 
we waited on her as if she’d been a quoen, and 
Master John’s bill for the ices, and creams, and 
fruit, and carriages, which he got for her was 
awful, and pinched us for three months or more. 
I must say though that she took wonderfully to 
Miss Annie. Never seen anything like it. Don’t 
understand it, no how, and ’taint none of my bu- 
siness if I did.” 

Here Luna broke off abruptly, and Edna, who did 
not at all understand what she meant, went back to 
Annie, to whom she gave the first lesson in drawing. 
Annie bade fair to prove an apt pupil, and Edna 
felt all her old ambition and love for the work 
coming back as she directed the child’s hand, and 
then with a few rapid curves and lines made a little 
sketch of her pupil’s face. The jikeness was per- 
fect, and Annie screamed out with delight as she 


kitchen for a moment. ‘ She stayed about three | all 


“It looks like H ” she said, “but not 


like Georgie. 1 wish I was like her, but Heyford 
says Tm ant like my father.” : 

* How long has he dead ?” Edna isked, and 
Annie replied : 


“Oh, ever so many yours j before I was born, I 
believe. I never ’member him.” 
dna laughed heartily at this characteristic reply, 
ane ~! the enternnian "a drawing A a close, sh 
er pupil good-bye, promising to come again 
the next day, if Annie felt equal to another lesson 
80 soon. 
bee pe he day after this Edna went to Annie 
Heyford, who improved rapidly, and evinced almost 
as much talent for drawing as Edna herself. Hey- 
ford, who sometimes came in while Edna was there, 
became greatly interested, and tried hard to secure 
other pupils for Edna. But his immediate friends 
were mostly too poor to incur any additional ex- 
pense, while the ladies, whom he only knew as he 
served them behind the counter, did not care to pa- 
tronise a total —_ who had no recommenda- 
tion save that given her by her enthusiastic admirer. 
And so poor Edna was not making money very fast, 
and John was contemplating taking lessons himself, 
by way adding a little to her store when an event 
occurred, which changed the whole tenor of -Edna’s 
life, and drove her to seek a home elsewhere. 
Without a shadow of ing, Mrs. Dana was 
suddenly smitten with pevalysia, and after three 
days of silent suffering, died, leaving her five chil- 
dren to such care as the motherless poor can find. 
For a week or two Edna devoted herself to them 
entirely, but at the end of the second week 
the father startled her with an offer of marriage, 
saying, by way of excuse for his haste, that he must 
have a ho’ eeper, that he preferred her to any 
one he knew, and that in order to save talk they 
ight as well be married at once if she was 
wi 
Edna did not leave his house at once, as some 
would have done, for she knew he meant well 
though he had erred greatly in his judgment of her. 
Firm , but kindly, she declined his , and then 
in stunned and bewildered, sat down to think 
what she age do — ealy - var ery her 
eart began to go out longingly for house 
b Noy prem soos It was her home, the only one 
e ever known, and aunt, with all her pecu- 
liarities, had many excellent traits of character, and 
would, perhaps, be glad to see her by this time. 
Since that first no communication what- 
ever had passed hetween them, and Edna did not 
know how much Aunt Letitia might have softened 
towards her. As she could no longer remain with 
Mr. Dana, and as she could not afford to board 
elsewhere, and would not accept of the home which 


ho | John Heyford—to whom she went for counsel— 


offered her temporarily, it seemed that the only 
thing left for her was to go back to Aunt Letitia 
until some better situation presented itself to her- 
John himself advised it, after he found she would 
not stay with him, and thus strengthened in the 
conviction, Edna bade adieu with a sad heart, turn- 
ing her face towards Aunt Letitia, feeling many 
misgivings with regard to her reception, the nearer 
she came to home. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
This heart, by age and grief congealed, 
Was no mote bensitia of love’s endearments 
Than are the barren rocks to morn’s sweet dew, 
That calmly trickles down their rugged —: 
r, 


Epwa had planned to go home thinking within 
herself : 


“ She will never be hard on me.” 

Fortunately for her she saw no one whom she 
knew, for the morning train, which was a little 
behind time, arrived just before the departure of 
the stage which would take her tothe Hill. She 
was the only passenger, and as she rode along 
over the rough, uneven road, she had ample time 
for reviewing the t and living over in fancy 
she had experienced since last she traversed 
that route, : 

“She won’t turn me off,” she said, to herself. 
“ She can’t, when I’ve no where to go; and I mean 
to be so humble, and tell her the whole story, and 


I'll try so hard to please her, harder than I ever did 
betel. I know I used to try her dreadfully, but I 
never will again.” é 


lars and saw in the distance the spire of 
church. Behind it was Aunt Letitia’s house ; 
was almost there, and her’ heart beat ull 
she tried to think what first to ms 4 how to 
pais nant ha ¢ did not occur to 
er that there was service in the church, and probably 
Aunt Letitia was there, until the stage left her at 


Fortunately, sho knew just where to look for the 
key, and as sh 








tiaued ; 


took it in her hand and inspected it more closely, 


mat, Tabby, who had been sitting demurely on the 
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window-sill, with one eye on the warm room from 


which she was shut out, and one on the church ! sad 


whence her mistress to come, jumped 
down, and with a mew of welcome came purring 
and rubbing against Edna’s dress, and showing— 
as much dg a Lerten rp can bag gt / at 
seeing her young p again. 

animal up in her arms, and hugging it to her bosom, 
let fall a shower of kisses and tears upon the long, 
soft far, saying aloud : 

“You. at least, are glad, old Tabby, and I’ll take 
your welcome as a good omen of another.” 

She let herself into the house and with Tabby 
still nestled in her arms stood looking around the 
familiar room. It seemed to her years since she 
was there before, and she found herself wondering 
to find it so unchanged. The same rag carpet she 
to make, with what weariness and tears 
she not recall without a shudder. The same 
lounge with Aunt Letitia’s work basket and foot- 
stool, tucked away under it, the same full-leaf 
table with its plaid cover of red and green, Aunt 
Letitia’s straight back chair by the oven door, the 
clock upon the mantel with its picture of the house 
which had drawn so often, and could she be- 
lieve her senses, a pictureof herself upon the wall 
above the fire-place; a photograph taken three 
years before by a travelling artist. Edna had paid 
for her picture, and sat unknown to Aunt Letitia, 
whose comment on the likeness was, “ Better have 
saved the money for somethingelse. You ain’t so 
handsome that you need want to be repeated. It 
looks enough sight better than you do.”’ 

Edna knew that last was not true. The picture 
did not look half as well as she did. The month 
was awry, the chin elevated, the hands immense. 
and the whole body indicative of awkwardness and 
lack of taste on the artist’s part. But it was her- 
self, her picture, and Edna prized it and kept it 

idden away from aunt who threatened once to 
burn it up when she found her niece looking at it 
instead of knitting. Latterly Edna had ceased to 
care for it and did not even know where it was, but 
aunt had found it, and even put it in a little frame 
made of hemlock twigs and hung it over the 
mantel where she could look it over. Edna took 
heart from that, for it showed that aunt had a 
warm place for her memory at least, or she. would 
not rve that horrid caricature of her. 

“‘ She is not so hard after all,” Edna said, as she 
put Tabby down and laid asid her wraps and then 
as she remembered something she had read about 
there being a parlour and a kitchen in every person’s 
heart and the treatment one receives. depending 
very much upon which room you get into, she 
thought, ‘‘I’ve always been in the kitchen, but 
hereafter I'll stay in the parlour.” 

The stove, which Aunt Letitia used in winter, 
was closed tightly, but Edna caught the odour of 
something cooking in the oven, and opening the 
door, saw the young and nicely dressed turkey 
simmering slowly there in preparation for Miss 
Pepper's dinner, and then the impulse seized her to 
hasten the fire and have the dinner nearly ready by 
time her aunt came in from church. 

Church was over at last, she knew by the pealing 
of the organ and ~ seeing Mr. Swift go behind the 
church and unhitch his gray horses. There was a 
brisk step outside the gate: Aunt Letitia was 
coming, and with her hands clasped together and 
her head slightly bent forward in the attitude 
of intense expectancy, Edna stood waiting for her. 

There was a heightened colour on her cheek and 
her eyes shone with such brilliancy as to make 
them seem almost black, while her long curls fell 
forward and partly covered her face like some dark 
satin veil. 

To say that Miss Pepper was surprised would 
but faintly express the perfect amazement with 
which she regarded the apparition which met her 
view as she hastily opened the door, her move- 
ments accelerated by the mysterious smells of 
savoury cooking which had greeted her olfactories 
when outside the gate. And yet Edna had really 

much in the spinster’s mind that morning 
when she bustled about here and there and made 
her preparations for her solitary dinner—solitary 
unless Miss Martha Ann Barnes, the only intimate 
friend Miss Fouper had, could be induced to spend 
the remainder of the day with her: 

“It will seem more Christianlike and pleasanter, 
too, to have somebody sit opposite you at table on 
such a day as this, won’t it, Tabby ?’’ Miss Pepper 
said to her cat, to whom she was sometimes given 
to talking, and who showed her appreciation of the 
remark by a friendly mew and by rubbing against 
**hnd then Mise Pepper's thoughts went strayi 

ss Pepper's thoug’ ying 
far back into the Past, forty years gos and she saw 
— a up of noisy, happy children, of which 
she had m the merriest, the romp; thes 
leader, they had called her at first, and afterwa’ 
the flirt, who cared but little how many hearts 
she broke at her grandfather's house among the 
hills, and with her glowing beauty, set aff by 








some bright bit of ribbon or string of beads, made 
havoc with the affections of her young male 
relatives. There was a De jerking of her 
shoulders and a bridli her head as Miss 
Pepper remem those far-off days, and then her 
thoughts came a little nearer to present time 


the to thirty-five yours ago that Confirmation da: ,aad 


the dress of white brocade with its bertha of 

lace, and the wreath of orange flowers sent bya 
city cousin who “could not be present on the 
happy occasion.” The flowers were never worn 
neither the lace nor the brocade, and yellow and 
soiled with time, they lay together, far down in the 
old red chest where the linen sheets and the sprigs 
of lavender were, and where no one had ever seen 
them but Miss Pepper herself. 

As ly as day came round she opened 
the red chest and undoing the precious parcel, shook 
out the heavy folds of the brocade and held the 
orange flowers a moment in her hands and wondered 
where he was to-day, and if he, too, thought of 
thirty-five years ago and what had almost been. 

As she had always done so, Miss Pepper did now 
on the day of which we write; and did it, too, 
earlier had been her wont. Usually her visit 
to the old red chest was reserved for the afteruoon, 
when all the work was done, but this morning there 
was a strange yearning at her heart, a longing for 
something her life had missed, and even before her 
breakfast dishes were washed, she had made her 
yearly visit to the chest, and sitting down beside it 
as by an open grave, with the faded brocade across 
her gee the orange flowers in her hand, said 
softly to herself: “ his had come to sI 
mightn’t have been alone to-day.” And then as 
she mbered the girl of thirty-five years ago, 
and ht of hi as she was now, she put the 
ghost of her former self away, and going to the 
glass, inspected carefully and with a grim kind of 
resignation the face which met her view—the thin, 
sharp features, the straight nose, with its slightly 

ing nostrils; the firmly compressed lips, the 
broad, low forehead, the iron-gray hair, the round 
lack eyes which age had not dimmed one whit 
though it had given them a sh r, harder expres- 
sion than in their youth they worn. 

“And they called me handsome once; the pret- 
tiest girl in all the county,” this woman said, as she 
stood contemplating herself. ‘‘I was Letitia, pretty 
Letitia Pepper, but now I’m nobody but Aunt Le- 
titia, or worse yet, old Mother Pepper, as the 
school boys call me.”’ 

And with a sigh the lonely woman locked up her 
treasures till another year, and went back to her 
household cares and her lonely life. But there was 
a softer look upon her face, and when, as she was 
dusting, she came to Edna’s picture, which from 
some unaccountable impulse she had, only a few 
days before, framed and hung upon the wall, she 
held her feather duster suspended a moment, and 
looked earnestly at the face of the poung girl who, 
for twelve years, had been with her on Thanks- 

iving day. And as she looked, there arose in her 
— a half wish that Edna was there now, dis- 
graced though she thought her to be by her unlucky 


marriage. 

*“* She bothered me a sight, but then it’s kind of 
lonesome without her. I wonder what she’s doing 
to-day,’ she said, as she resumed her dusting, 
and thought again of Martha Ann Barnes, who 
wigs be induced to occupy Edna’s old seat at the 
table. 

But Martha Aun was not at church as Miss Pep- 

r knew, for the Barnes’ pew was contiguous to 
own, and only’Martha’s brother, with his three 
children, occupied it that morning. Miss Pepper 
must eat her dinner alone, and with the thought 
that “it did not pay to buy that head of celery and 
make a le just for herself,” she turned to the 
Prayer k and minister, and felt her ire rise so 
high at his bowing so low in the creed, that, as she 
wrote to Mrs. Churchill, she withheld a pound, and 
gave as her offering only a shilling, taking care as 
she came out of church to tell what she had done 
to one who she well knew would communicate it to 
her pastor. Excellent Miss Pepper! The sermon 
must have done her a world of , and she went 
home prepared to enjoy as best she could her soli- 
tary dinner, but not prepared to find her niece wait- 
ng there for her. 


(To be continued) 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

Miss WILTONn’s drawing-room was with 
scrupulous neatness ; every chair 7 in 
geometrical regularity with that of its neighbour ; 
the curtains were looped back, so as to wave and 








drop within one inch of the floor; the pink cover- 
ings to the chairs, tete-d-tetes, divans, &c., had 
been duly brushed by the little maid—Mies 
Angelina foilowing in her wake and scrutinis- 
ing each, that she might be sure that not one par- 
ticle of dust remained upon them ; and every care 
taken to have the room appear to its best advan- 


tage. 

And all this fora “ worthless, -for-nothing 
man!”—and that man the genial Mr. Smilesoft, 
who was to make his appearance before Miss An- 
gelina, and her beautiful companion, upon matters 
of business touching his profession. 

Presently Miss gelina swept into the room, 
attired in a light blue silk, with flowing train, and 
cut low in the neck, over which was a gauze lace ber- 
tha studded with small pearl buttons. Her face was 
scientifically rouged and powdered ; her eyebrows 
delicately traced with a dyeing cosmetic; and Her 
hair twisted, braided, rolled and puffed in the most 
extravagant and ridiculous fashion. 

Pausing before the glass, she surveyed her figuro 
with great complacency, whispering to herself be- 
tween her glances : 

= y waist is small, but I hope he won’t stay 
long, for I can hardly breathe. My hair looks very 
nice; my face does look young, and my new teeth 
are splendid, but they did cost a dreadful sum !”’ 

And having satisfied herself that she was the in- 
carnation of gracefulness and loveliness, she dfew 
a fauteuil directly opposite the mirror, and seafed 

erself. 

“That position won’t do,” she mused, arising 
and preparing for another attempt. ‘“ It must be 

eful. Let me see : ha | body must be inclined a 
ittle to the left, my h poised to the right, my 
hands clasped easily in my lap, my right foot peep- 
ing from under my dress just enough to show fho 
satin rosette upon my slipper—that’s it!” 

And with these words, she assumed as near as 
possible the position while standing, and then sank 
into the chair, as if it were a mould, and the im- 
pression of her form was ‘about to be taken. Again 
she glanced at the glass, nodded approvingly, and 
then striklng a tiny silver bell, soliloquised : 

“My posture is easy and dramatic; but I must 
be moved from the glass, or he will suspect that I 
have been viewing myself.” 

In answer to the bell the child appeared. 

** Now, Phoebe,” said Miss Angelina, raising her 
finger, ‘‘ I want, yon to move me, but be careful and 
cautious ; for if you rumple my dress or move me 
a half-inch out of my position, I’ll send you away 
to-night—now understand that!’’ 

““Yes’m,”’ responded the child, humbly, and 
taking hold of the chair, she succeeded, by exerting 
her whole strength, in wheeling it into the desited 
position. 

“ For a wonder you did it right; now go, and 
be sure that you listen for the door-bell.”’ 

“*Yes’m,”’ responded the child, humbly, and dis- 
appeared. 
resently Miss Seraphina sailed into the room, 
arrayed in a watered silk of bright cherry, heavy 
with bugles, laces, velvets, &c., and a ruby brooch 
which fastened the lace at her throat. 

“Oh, how sweet you do look, dear,” smirked Miss 
Angelina ; “ you are perfectly captivating!” 

“Oh, you flatter me dear,” rejoined Miss Sera- 
phina, as she fell intoachair. “If I was half as 
pretty as you are, I should be very happy.” _ 

“Oh, Lor!” said Miss Angelina, with a gratified 
smile. ‘I look passably well, I always did—but 
hark ! the bell rings.”’ . 

“* So it does,” answered Miss Seraphina, assuming 
a languid air, and dropping her eyes pensively. “ L 
wonder how he looks !”’ ; 

‘“ Hush, dear!” continued Miss Angelina, pushing 
forward her foot, and slightly bending her body to 
complete the charming grace of her studied atti- 
tude. 

In a moment the door opened, and Mr. Smilesoft 
was ushered into the apartment. His well-deve- 
loped, rotund form was dressed in the finest of dark- 
blue broad-cleth ; his vest and shirt bosom as white 
as snow, and sparkling with diamonds ; his shining 
collar, and “ latest’ neck-tie, faultless ; his imma- 
culate cuffs, neat, exact, and glaring with gold 
buttons; his kids of light yellow, smooth, and 
fitting precisely ; his patent leather boots, small 
and glossy ; and his heavy gold chain, with its 
topaz and emerald seal, adding a grandeur which 
completely dazzled the ‘genial lady,” and her 
“ beautiful companion.” 

And his face? That added another charm, for 
it was mild, shaded by wavy masses of light brown 
hair, and ornamented by a very long moustache of 
the same hue, and whiskers flowing from the chin, 
and twisted in a point. . 

As he peo ree go waved his hat with his left 
hand, made a low courtesy, and then advaneing 
towards Miss Angelina, again bent low, lifted her 
fingers to his lips, and observed ina very effeminate 
voice : 





“ Ah! excuse me, Mademoiselle Angelina, you are 
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very beautiful. I hope you are blessed with good 
health ?” 


“Oh, thank you, Mr. Smilesoft—thank you,” 
simpered Miss Angelina, casting down her eyes ; 
“‘ but pray pardon.me, allow me to introduee you to 
my dearest friend, Miss Seraphina Noodle!” __ 

Mr. Smilesoft bent himself nearly double, raised 
the lady’s right hand to his lips after the style of 
the eighteenth cen , and then s 1 

“ Very grateful am I to Mademoiselle Angelina for 
introduction. You will, I fondly trust, pardon me 
if I use the words of the great Tichoananes to ex- 
press my deep feeling : 

It ¢ives me happimess great as my content 

To see you here before me. 
I should hardly dare to finish the quotation so soon’ 
you know—ah!”’ 
‘Oh, how polite you are,” murmured Miss Sera- 
phina, with a faint blush, for her face ‘was freefrom 
paint; “you are not a Scotchman, are you, Mr, 
Smilesoft ?” 

** No, Mademoiselle Seraphina, Ihave not that hon- 
our,’ replied Mr. Smilesoft, with a negative shake of 
his head. ‘‘ My father was a French marquis,.my mo- 
ther the daughter of an English earl. By a cruel 
edict of the emperor, my father was deprived of his 
estate, and banished from his country. He soon 
died, his delicate system could not endure a trial 
so severe. Not long after my mother followed, the 
death of her beloved husband having sapped the 
fountain of her life.” 

And the gentleman turned his head away, and 
drew a deep sigh. 

‘‘ How very affecting,” said “Miss Angelina, plac- 
ing her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“You have a kind heart, mademoiselle,” com- 
mented Mr. Smilesoft, bowing. 

** My nerves are so delicate, and your tone was so 
thrilling,” returned Miss Angelina, looking askance 
upon him. 

“Mr. Smilesoft has a very sweet voice, and full 
of pathos,” added Miss Seraphina, timidly. 

The gentleman smiled benignly from one to the 
other, and remarked, with a grand flourish : 

“You are very, very.gracious, ladies, but you will 
exvuse me if I make a euggestion ?” 

i s -“ with pleasure,” replied both the ladies in a 
yreath. 

“Thank you,” remarked Mr. Smilesoft, ‘hesitat- 
ingly; “ahem—it is in regard tomy name. You 
see in English it sounds rather ridiculous, but in 
French 1 have been told itis musical. It is rightly 
pronounced thus, Smilaswaf; you see the ‘i’ short, 
the ‘e’ the soft sound of ‘a,’ and the soft, thus 
‘ swaf’ with the ‘t’ silent.” 

**Oh, what a difference,” exclaimed Miss Ange- 
lina, raising her hands in wonder. ‘‘ How coarse 
our language.is. I never saw it so plainly illustrated 

efore.”’ 

““Nor I, dear,” agreed Miss ‘Seraphina; “ but 
how easily Mr. Smilaswarf explained it.” 

The gentleman again rendered his acknowledg- 
ments, and then clasping and unclasping his hands, 
bowed low before Miss Angelina, and observed : 

‘I very much regret having to break in upon our 
harmonious conversation, but business, I suppose, 
must be attended to.” 

** Yes, indeed,” returned Miss Angélina; with an 
indication of repugnance, “and although I dislike 
business, yet I cannot submit to the injustice which 
my brother shows me.” 

“Certainly not, certainly not,” ‘assented Mr. 
Smilesoft. ‘‘ It is very unkind of your brother, mot 
to say cruel. I cannot see ‘how men ‘cau ‘treat. wo- 
a so, those who are their superiors ‘in every- 
thing.” 

“Oh, noble Mr. Smilesoft,” lisped Miss Sera- 
phina, “you are the only man T ever saw who was 
willing to do woman justice. In the name of the 
sex I thank you.” 

Mr. Smilesoft arose and bowed very ‘low. 

‘Oh, Mr. Smilesoft,” quoth Miss Angelina, ** you 
are a perfect gentleman. I can transact business 
with you with real pleasure. Now tell me, please, 
what yon have learned.” 

Mr. Smilesoft coughed, bent forward, and ro- 
sponded : 

‘“*T am happy to say, fair lady, that by persistent 
and arduous efforts, I have gained information that 
—_ debar your brother from inheriting the property, 
andad-—— 

“Oh, how good you are !”’ interrupted Miss Ange- 
lina, with. what she intended to be a sad sweet 


smile. 
“I delight in hearing you talk,” murmured “Miss 
Seraphina, with a languid gesture. 
Again the gentleman inclined his body, swung his 
arms, and ina very soft voice, resumed : 
** You are both kind, very kind; but I was about 
to say, and let me remark as a slight preface, that 
I have a startling communication to make——” 
“Oh, dear, Mr. Smilesoft what ean it be ?” sighed 
Miss .\ ngelina, with affected perturbation. ** Thope 


“Oh, I pray not,” whispered Miss Seraphina, 
sinking back in her chair, and half-closing her eyes, 
“my nerves are 80 delicate—oh !”” 

“T beg you will be calm, dear ladies,” rejoined 
Mr. Smilesoft, soothingly, “it is not sad by any 
means ; per contra, Miss lina is very ‘ » 
esd ay ree been Pernt tyin 
© 0 mh ‘ain !” gas Miss f na, 

k in her chair. “Tt is-so strange, so exciting.” 

“Oh, yes, dear,” added Miss Seraphina, tremul- 
ously, “ it is agitating, but, oh, very news!” 
‘Yes, it is, and I am glad of it,” replied Miss An- 
gelina, with some spirit, and then recollecting her 
assumed character continued, “‘and yet I am sorry 
for my brother. I wish him no harm, but I cannot 
ene Bie op ee os 

“Certainly not,” said Mr. Smilesoft, approvingly, 
* and you have done him no harm, of 24) 

ou elevate one to her dag ition who has long 
os deprived of it. d that leads me to.the sub- 
ject. Your brother’s property was held in trust, the 
time will be out in a few months, then the heiress 
will become 
time you will be her ey or, more > 
protector, for by law Messrs. Graves Barker, 
the trustees, are he guardians. “They may visit you 
at intervals, but that will be all.” 
“But I am very curious to know how she was 
found ; pray, how was it, Mr. Smilesoft ?’’ queried 
Miss Angelina. 

* Ahem! ir must know, mademoiselle, that I 
have entered heart and soul into your interests ; 
indeed, if there is anything that arouses my sympa- 
thy, it is an oppressed . With ‘these general 
feelings, and my personal and professional: 
for you, it is not to ‘be at that I Jaboured 
most assiduously in yourcause. A week ago I re- 
ceived ‘a letter from a London detective, whom I had 
to search forthe child, to the effect that 
there was a young lady in a seminary ‘at Dorchester 
who might be the one I was in quest of, as‘she had 
no parents, and was being educated upon the-bounty 
of she knew not who. I instituted inquiries, but 
could gain no knowl of her former life. Iwas 
about to give it up, 


and see her. I did so, and ‘you cannot imagine how 
happy I was for your sake—wholly ‘for — sake, 
my dear lady—when I ascertained that she was the 
eiress.” 
“But how ? Mr. Smilesoft,” persisted Miss Ange- 
lina; ** the proof! the proof!” 
“| shall reach it presently, my dearJady. AsI 
was about to say, I was very happy, when I saw the 
family mark under her left ear!” 
** Oh, that is joy, indeed!” cried Angelina. “And 
1 thank you ant ess Heaven for restoring my dear 
dead brother’s child!” and ‘she placed her handker- 
chief to her eyes. 

“* Oh, isn’t it romantic,’’ si ‘Miss ms. 
turning her eyes upward. “How-niee it ‘be to 
have her fora companion.” 

“She is a very lovely child.” said Mr. Smilesoft, 
“and when she is here I will willingly wager the 

ds of ‘my -profession fora “year that ‘not a 
house can boast of three such beautiful ladies.” 
Very suddenly Miss Angelina's handkerchief was 
withdrawn ‘from her eyes by the magical influence 
of that word “-youthful;”’ and:smiling all over her 
face she sim : 

“Oh, Mr. Smilesoft, you are very naughty to com- 
pliment us so much,” 
** Compliment !” 
his head back, placing one hand 

and extending the other o Poel 
speak the truth ! Could I descend to the base art’of 
flattery ? Never! erated con astonish me.” 
ok 
. “I did an 
ought to have known ‘that one o 
refined feclings, and such a heart as you ‘have-could 
never deceive.” 

“Oh yes,” chimed im Miss Seraphina, “ Mr. 
Smilesoft's tone tells of ‘his truth, and then it is 
original. It is really refreshing to hear him talk.” 

Mr. Smilesoft arose, kissed his ‘hand ‘to‘both‘in 
acknowledgment of their praise, and then resumeil 
his seat. 

“T believe there is but little more of business, 
and then we are doue,’’ said Miss Angelina, wearily. 
“ The first question is, when will my dear niece be 
with me?” 

* At any time you may elect, She is now at the 
houseof Mr, Graves.’’ 

“I had no idea she was so near, and I should 
like to have her with meas soon as possible. Now, 
= Smileso ft, will you tell me the amount of your 

ill ?”” 

* Ahem, quite timeenough for that when the 
young lady is established under,your roof, my dear 


within his bosom, 
“en do 


to speak so. I 


with a bland smile. 
“Oh, you are so’ kind,” murmured Miss Angelina, 
well and 


ssessed of her money. Until that | not 


ing she could not be'the |: 
one, when something told me to go to Dorchester | tee 


‘Mr. Smilesoft, throwing ‘ 


bat | Tent 


responded Miss Ange- 
your ‘noble ‘birth, ’ 


Mademoiselle Angelina,” rejoined Mr. Smilesoft,- 


see aber aetde “aah te ete amt’ bergrme 
wave “ We. never can 
enough for his efforts.” 
* Gear, ‘ladics;” answered Mr. Smilesoft, 
sm urbanely from one to the other, “I meet 
with reward in in-your presence, in hearing 
rg sweot voices, and most deep indie? that 
3 — t hour is near’a close, I-must, alas, 
gay - 
“Oh, Mr. Smilesoft,”’ said ‘Miss Angeélima, coax- 
ingly, “do stay pe Me dinner with us.” 
Re PO yee Miss eee with a = 
ng smile; “‘ your presence cheer our 

ae ously board.” 
‘Receive my heartfelt thanks, dear ‘ladies, for 
the honour you would ‘confer me,” answered 
Mr. Smilesoft, with a very low ;'*“but a press- 
ing a engagement will prevent me from 
acce ” 

“Ob fame sorry,” ‘said Miss Angelina, cast- 
ing down we: and playing with ‘her fan— 
rt ene upon us very often—will you 


TI assure you, 
my life. ‘I-will-ecome ; 
but now I must say that ‘sad word, farewell! 

} rel i i farewell, Miss Sera- 
phina Pe 
“Farewell, Mr. ‘Smilesoft,” replied the ladies ; 
arising and 

With many’ flourishes, numerous low bows, 
and complaisant ‘smiles, ‘the*bland gentleman took 
his departure. 
As soon as Miss Angelina heard the outside door 
shut, all the assumed ‘softness vanished from her 
features, exultation ‘took ‘its p ; and ‘hastily 
a-ising and stamping her ‘foot -on’the ‘floor, she 


€, : 
“ At last, Sam Wilton, I’ve conquered! ‘Oh, Se- 
raphina, isn’t it splendid to think that’the child is 


“Tt would give me t 
and relieve abe ony 


alive, and ‘Sam "Wilton can’t have the money? I 
thought when I threatened him that it would be 
only a ‘but now it has something 


raphina. ““ It only shows what women-can do !— 
But I forget—oh, dear, ‘so it was—a man did 

“Well, he‘ ain't like other men,” retorted Miss 
me - Bea fer pact though, that-ever I 
saw was ‘or ing.” 

ne _~ — 1 2 ~~ wet 
phina, languidly.; appears ‘to appreciate wo- 
men, and that is more’than ‘half ‘of them do.” 

“ Half!” screamed Miss Angélina, once more in 
her native element’; “one-out ofa million you had 
better say. I mever-saw-one before like Mr. Smile- 
soft.” 

“Do you like him, dear?” queriel Miss Sera- 


ne. 
* Yes, as well as I ean likeany ‘b!undering man, 
and a good deal better,” ‘said Miss Angelina— 
“but enough of ‘him; let us think of my success. 
I'm — wild—TI'm so glad; and I'feel as spiteful 
—ug iad 
° “Your valorous spitit shows itedlf mow, my 
lear.” 
“Yes |” exclaimed Miss Angelina, furiously pacing 
the ‘room; “and ‘Sam ‘Wilton shall ‘feel it. He 
thought ‘he-could‘tread me down, but he'll fd he 
can’t! The ‘heiress is found; she will have the 
Oh, ain’t I:glad—I'm ‘so glad—I'm angry! 
help it—I don’t-want to‘help it! I-won’t 
help it! I'll talk until to-morrow morning if I 
want to! And that brother of mine will:find*that 
‘my talk amounts ‘to something. Oh, ain't I glad! 
Oh, Sam ‘Wilton, you've found ‘your match !’ 


—_—— 


CHAPTER XXXII. 

THe youth perceived that Mrs. Linwood ‘was 
thoroughly in earnest in her desire ‘that ‘he should 
cultivate’ the poetic faculty. 

“ You have eluded my attempts ‘to ignore ‘the -suib- 
ject very skilfully,” he rejoined, with a slight smile, 
and as you are so earnest, 1 will not again ‘try ‘to 
evade it. The lines I ‘have written can‘hardly ‘bo 
called poe ry, “You know that nearly everyone at a 
‘| certain time of life indulges ‘in worthless ‘rhymes, 
such as that nonsense which J have put upon paper. 
You cannot wish an opportunity to Jaugh. 

“You wrong me;Frank. ‘Thiik you that would 
ask it, to ridicule it?” ae 


o.me,” -he 
melancholy light that 
unjust.” 
She smiled her reply, and arising entered her state- 
room. Presently she returned and queried, as sie 
resumed.her seat : 
“ Would you really read it, if you bad ‘the manu- 


. 


Ansa yore’, ta he saw the 
shone from her eyes, “T was 





with a tender glance. ‘‘You have acted 





itis nothing dreadful.” 


faithfully.” 
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script?” 
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“Certainly,” he answered, raising his eyes in- 
quiringly; “but you would regret the time as 
wasted.” 

“ Allow me to decide in regard to that.” 

And as she spoke, she drew a compact roll of 
manuscript from her pocket and placed it at his side. 

He regarded her in astonishment, he could hardly 
credit his senses; but to reassure him, there was the 
identical purple ribbon with which he had bound it 
when he placed it in his desk months before in the 
Tweed Mansion. At length he said, half sadly: 

“T have expected to find inexplicablethings every- 
where except with you, and now you, @las! aro allied 
with the rest.” 

“You are hasty, Frank; that wasiée your trunk, it 
is here. I know not who causediitwelbe sent, much 
less being allied with them.” 

“ Again I have to ask your on. If I had re- 
flected a moment I should not ave spoken as | did. 
You see, impulse yet controlegeesto a great extent.” 

“It will gradually wear amay;":replicd Mrs. Lin- 
wood, kindly; “you :cannet to auvbdue that 
and kindred qualities in amsement—it would be in 
direct conflict with nature ;eat redeem your promise, 
please, I am very impatient.” 

He selected a portionyand'then proceeded to read. 
His voice trembled a ‘tittheat spoon became 
-clear, full, and melodious. 

“ And you call ‘these ‘beautiful linesttrash ?” said 
Mrs. Linwood, neprovingly. “‘ You dle wourself ia- 
justice.” ' 

He smiled incredulously.and replied: 

“TI am glad you like them ; but-you are naturally 
prejudiced in my favour, ail consequently they ap- 
pear to-you far above theinged)worth.” 

“Tt may be, but still Z shall not change my 
opinion.” 

“Tam pleased that you @o-mot ; criticismmay ‘be 
just, but praise is far more gratifying.” 

“You have learned something of human nature 
since I last saw you,” nemarked Mrs. Linwood, 
“* your words evince it.” 

“ Yes, and ina most impressiveachool,” he gravely 
returned, 

At this point dinner was annomnedd, and the read- 
ing continued until the afternoon. “The afternoon 
passed quickly away, and as the sun went down Mrs. 
Linwood and the youth ascended tothe deck. As 
they gazed upon the last shadows of land, which 
seemed like a gray belt drawn across the horizon, 
the youth admiringly said : 

“You are pleased to compliment my poetry—see 
how utterly puerile and insignificant it becomes when 
‘compared to the beautiful stanza, by the good and 
great Byron: 

Adieu, adieu! my native shore 
Fades o'er the waters blue ; 
The night-winds sigh, the breakers roar, 
And shrieks the wild sea-mew, 
Yon sun that sits upon the sea, 
We follow in his flight ; 
Farewell awhile to him and thee, 
My native land—good night. 

“ How. know you ‘tis your native land?” sounded 
@ voice, which caused the youth to start convulsively. 

For a moment after hearing these words, so sig. 
mificant in the question they conveyed, and so 
familiar in tone, the youth stood wondering, silent 
and doubting, then looked about: the deek for the 
speaker, but saw none who could have uttered the 
words, and with a deep sigh he resumed his. former 
wane, and gazed meditatively into the -rolling 

ers 


“Your mood has changed very suddenly,” :said 
Mrs. Linwood, placing her hand gently upon ‘his 
“oe —— He - ATER doubtingly, and 

is eyes soug ace almost do y, an 
with a puzzled air he queried : 
you not hear a voice directly after I finished 
‘the quotation ?”’ : ne 

“Yes, I heard several,’ she rejoined, “ but dis- 
tinguished no words.” 

“This s strange,” he slowly repeated, ‘‘ I 

at this 


heard disti the voice of a friend w. 
moment is hundreds of miles away.” 

“It is singular that I did not hear it,—are you 
quite sure that you did not imagine it ?” 

_ “Myi ination cannot produce sound ; but it 
as only ano’ of those ien things which con- 
i yassail me. Iwill think no more of it.” 

“Do not, but let us look at the sea, ere the veil 
of night:shall fall upon it.” . 

““T fear my enthusiasm has received a shock 
which it will not at present recover from; however, 
I will not force my unpleasantness upon you.” 

And with these words he directed his eyes'to- 
wards a ion of the horizon to which Mrs. Lin- 

called his attention. 

Forming a semicircle, aud extending, as it 
seemed, the sky to the sea, was a mass of 
clouds of the deepest blue, and translucent, while 
inside the aro, and adding a charm to the dark 
azure of which it was composed, were bright golden 





shafts, edged with a glaring crimson, mingling 
among others, whose vermillion and light amber 
shades, crossed by streams of silver, shone with a 
dazzling transparency, and were reflected in the 
waters beneath, with a softened brilliancy more 
delicate and exquisite. 

As the sun neared the occidert the arch vanished, 
the slaty clouds floated together, and formed a 
square. Instantly a bright light of carmine vapour 
illuminated the dark surface; then, rising as if 
from the billows, came a bar of deep orange hue, 
and rested directly under tho first, succeeded b 
streaks and sparkles of silver, which added ‘a-mild 
effulgence ; and as night came on, gradually menged 
into each other, and created a lovely crescent, with 
the spangles of silver blending with the field of 
blue ; the rays of oonee mingling with the-searlet, 
the hazy threads of gold crossing the parple, 
the whole entwined in one natural, glotieas blend- 
ing of Heaven's choicest tints, whieh impressed 
the beholders with awe, and in reverence gave birth 
to the thought : 

**Oh, Heaven, thy hand has traced these colours 
they are perfect—let Raphael look spen his 
master!” 

“I wonder,” mused the youth as the’ beautiful 
scene faded from view, “‘ why poets hayemot written 
of a sunset upon the sea, or even thevmari-coloured 
cloudlets upon the horizon ; I have mewer read any 
who have more than casually referradto it, and yet 
itis most inspiring.” 

“True,” murmured Mrs. Linwood,“ itis singular, 
but you, Frank,:yes, you try !"’ 

“7? Mrs. Linwood!’ he exclaimed with a hasty 
gesture of deprecation,“ I.seek in words poctic to 


paint such a seene,asithat? sible, aye ab. 
surd! Were fa-eoomd Byron, an dott, but 
apeak@f it” 


she sighed, as if the picture were ‘teo! 
= for earth, and then earnestly, pleadingly 


“0 Frank, you will write, promise me that you 
will, for I feel that you will make a great poet, the 
prophecy is written upon your features at this in- 
stant.” 


He smiled in sqpetatin of the feeling which 
prompted her words, and answered : 

“For your sake I will; but it will be a trespass 
upon sacred ground.” 

“You will soon know whether or not you are 
adapted to it, to a degree sufficient to make you 
famous ; but come, let me continue our conversa- 
tion in the cabin; it is growing dark and unpleasant 
and will be until the moon arises.” 

The youth assented, and escorted her to the cabin, 
where they remained until ten, at which time the 
youth bade the captain and his wife “ good night.” 
and adjourned to his state room, and shortly retired. 

For some time the youth lay awake, cogitating 
upon the voice which sounded so near to him, 
and which, he was confident, was hundreds of miles 
away. He was certain that it was mot imagination, 
yet he could think of no other hypothesis, and at 
last, in the midst of his wonder, he fell asleep. 

Morning came, and as the forenoon was drawing 
toa close the youth stepped upon deck. He saw the 
captain talking with a gentleman, whom he had not 
before seen upon the ship, but his back was towards 
him, and repressing his curiosity, he moved on to 
the bowsprit heel, and seating upon a 
coil of rope, turned his gaze seaward, and mean- 
time conv with an seaman who sat near 


him. 

Presently he heard the captain’s voice in close 
proximity. 

“Prank, I wish to introduce to you an old and 


valued friend. 

The youth hastily arose, and ced towards the 
stranger, whose face was turned away. 

« Prank,” continued the captain, “this is Mr. 
Daniel Tweed, a celebrity of science.” 

A moment the youth gazed a them, astounded, 
then, as his Sor a4 mel —_ = his he 
friend’s genial smile, he rushed forward, gras 
the scientific gentleman’s hand, and exclaimed : 

** Oh, Mr. Tweed, how glad I am to see you; now 


I have all my friends with me I am very happy.” 


“‘My dear boy,” -replied Mr. Tweed, »slowly 
shaking the youth’s hand with . cordial but de- 
liberate motion ; ‘‘it brings back my contentment 
to be with yon once again.” 

“JT am much surprised .at this,” observed the 
captain. ‘I knew not that you were friends.’ 

‘Oh, but we.are,and have been for along time, 
have we not, Mr. Tweed ?” 

peesnd ,” returned Mr. Tweed, again shaking 
the youth’s hand,‘‘“and we shall continue to be.’ 

“It ismnow my turn to be astonished,” mused 


Frank, the smile fading from his faee as he thought 
of the animated portrait, ‘at the fact of your ac- 
quaintance with the captain.” 

‘** Why should you ?” asked Mr. Tweed.” 

“ You remember the last day I was in your house 
and my experience in the rear drawing-room.” 

“Have you not forgotten that yet ?” interrupted 
Mr. Tweed, with a light laugh. “I did not suppose 
it would linger in your mind. It is very easily ex- 
plained, however. A person of your delicate nervous 
system, combined with vivid imagination, when ex- 
cited, jure up illusions which are apt to take a 
material form, and more especially if previous cir- 
wenmetance have conduced to continual agitation. 
the; s or things which the imagination depicts 
are generally those which have been intimately con- 
nected with the individual under the delusion. You 
see, my bey ?”’ 

‘Bhe youth signified a mute assent, though he 
wes far from being satisfied, and then to change 


a said : 
bas how:is it that you are here ?” 


“I «ras by letter that wonld bo 
here on a certain night, and hither ] came deter- 
mined :to.be with you, and met with an unexpectcd 
pleasuneén again seeing Captain Linwood.” 

“* Andmow will.you tell me if you did mot speak 
. moijast evening, just as | finished quoting from 


yranP” 
Mr. ‘Pweed’s face flushed, and she constrainedly 


rejoined : ; 

“1 did,.a athim seized me, and it isso rare an 

ceitikat I determined to indulge it.’’ 

“] ait was unlike you,’’ saa the youth, 
reflecting, “ywet'l knew ‘twas your voiee, and was at 
a leasite accountiferit. And now let.me ask you if 
ibemas mot iby aggeucy that I was transported 
‘torthiswe 





“Blo, indeed, my hey,” answered Mr. Tweed, “ in 
¢ heve 1 merely obeyed a mote without 


“And you @id not know where | wags, after I left: 
pour house?” 


ccurred.since then,” replied Mr. Tweed. “ You 
it is.onlyamutual interrogation with an implied 
negative on-my part. Now you will favour me?” 

The youth bowed, and after they were seated 
under the awning upon the quarter-deck, repeated 
to him the most important events which had trans- 
pired in the interval. 

During his narration Mr. Tweed's expression 
underwent numerous changes, from sympathy to 
scorn ; but ere he finished, his face again assumed 
its wonted look of dignified calmness, andhe merely 


“(J «was about ‘to ask you to relate to me what 
| see 


said : 

“It is all very strange, very.” 

At that moment Mrs. Linwood came on deck. 

“ Ah, good morning, madam,”’ said Mr. Tweed, 
with that slow graceful inclination of his head, “I 
am pleased to see you will you not be seated ?”” 

Mrs. Linwood retur his salutation, and 


added : 

‘I prefer the bow, there I can see the spray as it 
flies in the air, and the foam as it floats from the 

rows.” 
ene Your advice is certainly preferable at this 
hour,” returned Mr. Tweed, tly, *“ permit me 
to pormmaeey you.” . 

Mrs. Linwood thanked him, and then turning 
towards the youth, said: 

“* You areas much surprised to see your friend, 
as I was to know that he stood in that-relation to 
you, and I trust you will be happier in conse- 
quence.”’ 

Ere the youth could reply, all were'startled by the 
shout, “ Yah! yah! duz yu kno’ how:yu feel now ¢ 
Massa Frank.” 


The youth turned just.in time tosee Dombey’s 
woolly head disappear from the forecastile stairs. 

Mr. Tweed frowned and looked inquiringly to- 
wards Frank. ‘The latter replied to the mute ques- 
tion by repeating the incident that caused Dombey’s 
fondness for the phrase, which produced consider- 
able merriment, and the three walked forward to 
the port bow. 

“TI love to gaze upon the rushing waters,” 
mused Mrs. Linwood, as she leaned over the bul- 
warks, ‘‘and think how grand and deep they are ; 
b: “= bye, Mr. Tweed, you can tell me its depth ; 
ghee 0.80.” 

“It varies very much, my dear madam,” returned 
Mr. Tweed, inhis quietreserved manner. Now the 
basins of the southern hemisphere dipand risealter- 
nately from the equator towards the pole, causing 
very unequal depths of water; and experiments 
have also shown that the great valley of the ocean 
fans at right angles to the ranges near the coast. A 
report of soundings made by Lieutenant J. C. 
Walsh, in the schooner Fancy, on the gulf stream, 
shows the ocean to have a depth of 5,700 fathoms, 
34,200 feet, or more than six statute miles. This 
vast depth, greater than the elevation of any moun- 
tain above the surface, and the greatest depth of 





ocean ever yet measured, was reached without find- 
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Wz bottom, in latitude 31 degrees, 59 minutes, 
Morth ; longitude, 58 degrees, 43 minutes, west, on 
Wovember, 15, 1849. The time occupied in this 
wounding was one hour and a-half.”’ 

“‘ Thank you very much,” said Mrs. Linwood, as 
he concluded: “‘I think the physical sciences very 
interesting.” 

“There are few that do,’ responded Mr. Tweed, 
garcastically ; ‘‘most people would rather read 
* Robinson oat or ‘Don Quixote,’ than benefit 
themselves by a little useful knowledge. Let me 
assure you, madam, that when people know what 
the earth is, what water is, and the natural attri- 
butes of both, they will love and appreciate them 
more ” 


“ T lost your last words,” observed Captain Lin- 
wood, who now joined them, “but I infer from 
your tone that you are discussing your favourite 
theme.” 

“‘ Yes,” rejoined Mr. Tweed, “and I fear I have 
enlarged upon it, as Iam very apt to do.” 

“* Pray do not let my husband’s words deter you 
from pursuing it,’’ interrupted Mrs. Linwood ; “I 
enjoyed your remarks very much.” 

Mr. ‘Tweed bowed in his easy, dignified manner 
and answered : 

“ A little of it is interesting, but my enthusiasm 
sometimes carries me beyond that point, and then 
to others it becomes dry.” 

“* And hungry, too ?”’ queried the captain, jocose- 
ly. ‘If so, we will descend to dinner.” 

““Which is a good illustration of both natural 
and physical science,” added Mr. Tweed, plea- 
santly. 

**You are inclined to be facetious, gentlemen,” 
smiled Mrs. Linwood. 

“Which is only inclination as far as I am con- 
cerned,” replied the captain; “for I never was 
witty.” 

‘** But sometimes hungry,” continued Mr. Tweed. 

“Yes, but never hungry enough to eat on scien- 
tific principles,” laughed the captain. 

“*Do not be personal, William,” cautioned Mrs. 
Linwood, in a low tone. 

“* Never fear, my dear madam,” said Mr: Tweed, 
who overheard the remark ; ‘“‘ you remember that 
‘we have known each other for.years. I have often 
urged him to eat upon the principles he has named, 
but he never would comply. You see the jest— 
very good.” 

The playful badinage ceased at this point, and 
the party entered the cabin. Although Mr. Tweed 
ate by rule he did not seem at all diffident in that 
respect, but evinced an excellent appetite, and a 
firm determination to gratify it. 








(THE ONLY BEARABLE MAN.] 


Now that Mr. Tweed was with him, the time 

assed more pleasantly to the youth, the hours 
| lee employed in reading, chess-playing, and ani- 
mated conversation between himself, Mra. Linwood, 
and the scientific gentleman, which were always 
interesting as well as instructive. 

Though the hours of the day flew by happily, yet 
the evenings were far more enjoyable; for then the 
little party adjourned to the deck, and listened to 
the soft, dulcet tones of the guitar, which Mrs. 
Linwood’s magical touch drew from its strings, and 
mingling in exquisite harmony with her sweet voice 
were wafted o’er the me? deep, and taken up and 
borne away by the sighing billows, while the glisten 
ing stars in heaven’s high dome, shone down upon 
the pleasant scene,and added their mute, though 
potent charm. 

Thus time flew on. 

With fair and strong winds, and as if to fulfil 
Captain Linwood’s hope, the Falcon had sped 
through the water with close-reefed topsails, which 
had hardly been changed since they weighed an- 
chor. It was something unusual to be thus favoured, 
indeed the captain averred that it had never before 
occurred in his experience, and looked upon it as a 
happy omen. 

Not so with the oldest of the sailors. They 
scanned the horizon at the close of each day, and 
with ominous head-shaki muttered among them- 
selves, and seemed apprehensive, and declared tha 
“never a mite of good came from too long a 
breeze.” 

Once again ’twas evening, and upon the quarter- 
deck were seated Mrs. Linwood, and by her side 
Mr. Tweed. All was silent. No sound broke the 
stillness; the sailors were either reclining upon 
coils of rope, or leaning over the bulwarks, and 
waiting impatiently—for what ? 

The answer came in the melodious tones of the 
guitar, which presently were accompanied by the 
full rich intonation of Mrs. Linwood’s sweet voice. 

Opposite to her stood her husband, and as the 
clear echoes of her rippling voice arose upon the air, 
the smile upon his handsome features grew to a ra- 
diance, and the love light in his dark blue eyes be- 
came more brilliant. 

Near to him, with his arms folded and his face 
aglow with admiration, stood the youth, gazing 
fondly upon the fair songstress. 

All were ~—_ in enthusiasm, and noticed not the 
small black cloud that shaded the southern horizon. 

Suddenly a fresh gust of wind struck the sails 
aback, the spars rattled, and. the Falcon gave a 
lurch to the port side. ‘ 

Captain Linwood sprang forward, and caught Mr. 

















Tweed, who by the violence of the shock had been: 
thrown from his seat. 

Mrs. Linwood’s guitar had also been hurled from 
her hand, and she would have been forced from 
her chair, had not the youth caught her in his strong 

She was pale, and somewhat fearful, yet she 
said nothing. 3 

After restoring Mr. Tweed to his feet, Captain: 
Linwood cast one hurried glance towards the hea- 
vens, which had become dotted with grim, gloomy 
clouds, and _— perceiving the approach of the: 
squall, hastily commanded : 

“* All hands! furl the top-sails! cheerily lads!” 

Willingly, eagerly, gladly the men flew to their 
respective stations, and presently the Falcon ceased 
her rolling and pitching, and glided more easily 
through the water. 

‘Is there danger of a storm, William ?’”’ and Mrs. 
Linwood’s hand was upon her husband’s shoulder, 
and her face was raised pleadingly to his. 

“TI cannot tell, dearest,” he returned, with a re-- 
assuring smile, though his eyes were watching the- 
night; “do not be troubled, but go below.” 

** Allow me, my dear madam, to conduct you to 
the cabin,”’ volunteered Mr. Tweed. “I beg that 
you will not be fearful.” 

“T am not frightened,” responded Mrs. Linwood, 
in a low tone, “ but at that moment I thought of 
the depth of the sea, and although I have sailed on 


+ | its bosom for years, it impressed me with a vague 
dread.” 


“IT am very sorry I spoke of it,’”’ said Mr. Tweed, 
regretfully. “I hope it will teach me to keep my 
science to myself.” 

“Don’t reproach yourself; if there is any blame 
it is mine, but enouga, I am only nervous and shall 
recover soon.” 

Mr. Tweed earnestly replied, and together they 
entered the cabin. 

As they left the deck, the wind increased, and 
moaned dismally through the cordage, the vessel 
worked uneasily, and the waters dashed against her 
side with a dull, dreary sound. 

“We have promise of a squally night—do you 
not think so, sir ?’’ asked the mate, ek 

“Tt seems to portend more than that, Mr. Clif- 
ton,”’ rejoined the captain, glancing apprehensively 


around. 

As he-uttered the last word, the wind suddenly 
veered, and struck the vessel upon her port side. 
Instantly the Falcon careened to the starboard, a 
heavy sea washed over her deck, and the timbers 
creaked, and the cordage strained and groaned. 


(20 be continued), 
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CHAPTER X. 
Old as I am, and quench’d with scars and sorrows, 
Yet could I make this wither'd arm do wonders, 
And open in an enemy such wounds 
Mercy would weep to look on. Valentinian. 

Even as the lovers spoke, the shrill, fife-like voice 
at the window of the “Golden Loom” united the 
words already thundered one by one over La Croix 
Rousse, and shot them out in a single sentence, 
which was repeated with wild cheers by the vast 
multitude, thus: “ Liberty, equality, brotherhood, 
or death!”’—the old war-ery and slaughter slogan 
of the terrific days of Marat, Danton, St. Just and 
Robespierre. 

Barbe Rousseau, who like all demagogues, de- 
lighted in exercising his power over the minds of 
the populace, then waved his long-fingered hands 
to and fro, wagged his long red beard, showed his 
glittering teeth under his bristling red moustache, 
as he grimaced his feigned gratitude to ‘‘ the peo- 
ple,” and with wild shouts the great procession 
moved on. 

The great black banner at its head, with its ab- 
surd motto : “‘ We will live working, or die fighting!” 
was lifted again, with a grand flourish of the long 
staff that made its sable folds flaunt and flutter in 
the air of the coming night like the ebon wings of 
some mighty bird of evil omen. 

The hundred and twenty-two lodge banners of 

the Mutuellists flashed‘up again, as did the hundred 
and twenty-two lodge banners of the Ferandiniers, 
the bands of troubadours, male and female, raised 
their voices in revolutionary hymns, and the mighty 
crowd moved on, with no definite purpose in view, 
except to parade and make a noise, and perhaps 
overawe the city authorities. 
_ Thus for a time Blanche and the artisan were 
imprisoned, as it were, in the shop, by this deluge 
of excited men and women, sweeping over the street 
and pavement and past the door. 

Mother Grimo, greatly cramped by the constraint 
of the posture her hiding place forced her to as- 
sume, mentally cursed the procession and all in 
it, especially as the roaring of the multitude, as it 
moved on, prevented her from hearing the renewed 
conversation between the lovers, who had retired 
pd the threshold of the bedroom door, and there sat 

wn. 


The artisan sat on a stool near the threshold, 
while Blanche sat upon the threshold itself with 
her arms resting upon his knees, and her beautiful 





(MOTHER GKIMO DANGEROUS. ] 


face, beaming with love and innocence, turned to 
his affectionate and noble gaze. 

“You must go to ‘the Golden Loom,’”’ she said, 
‘and redeem for me my chain—the chain you made 
and gave to my aunt, though I knew you meant it 
for me. I left it for the decanter of brandy, and I 
do not wish to enter that place again. The pro- 
prietor, a coarse-looking man, who goes about the 
room in @ chair on wheels, gave me leering looks 
which made my cheeks burn and my heart beat fast. 
There was a dreadful-looking man there too, who 
boldly offered to pay for all I wanted—a red-bearded 
man with a red hat and red coat—in fact, all his 
clothes were red, the bright staring red of a boiled 
lobster——”’ 

“Qh!” interrupted the artisan. “He is the 
man who thrust his head from a window when I was 
chastising a fellow of the National Guard for hisinso- 
lence—I think he called himself the ‘ Baked Crab,’ 
and is the same who gave out the words the people 
have just repeated, I will redeem the chain. But 
Mother Grimo will miss the chain if she sees you 
without it, so I must obtain it for you before you 
return home. You have the key?” 

“Oh, yes. Here is thdjkey, and that reminds me 
to speak again of Le rpion,” replied Blanche. 
‘** Early this morning my aunt went out, telling me 
not to expect her back before nine at night. At the 
same time she sent me on an errand to the suburbs 
of Brotteaux, after this roll of silk which a manu- 
facturer there owed her. I was detained by the ab- 
sence of the manufacturer, until very late in the 
afternoon, or I would have paid you a visit hours 
and hours ago. How everything turns out for the 
best! Had the manufacturer been at his ware- 
house I should not have been detained, and could 
not have been here in time to aid you, dear Robert. 
But it is of Le Scorpion I must speak. He was 
over there in Brotteaux.” 

“Ah! He was hovering about yon, as a hawk 
hovers around a dove—the scoundrel !”’ 

“It was as I left the warehouse that he ran 
against me. Yes, came heavily against me, as if 
he had just stumbled out from behind a great heap 
of bales of silk. When I recovered myself from 
the sudden shock he glided away. Somehow his 
arm, or hand, or a button of his vest—I know not 
what—had caught the chain and dragged my key 
from my belt, for my key and chain were dangling 
at my side, as I saved myself from falling.” 

“ Ah! it was then he to take that im- 

ression of the key!” exclaimed the artisan. ‘‘ He 
@ purpose in running against you. He came 
here with an impression of the key, and that is why 





he and I quarrelled. I knew he was a rascal, after 
some villany.” 

“Good Heavens! he must have been very expert. 
to take an impression of the key so quickly and 
without even exciting my suspicion.” 

“ Undoubtedly he is a master of legerdemain ! 
in fact, a practised juggler. But I must tell you 
that two others have been here this afternoon, 
with impressions of that key.” . 

“Two others !’’ 

‘Yes. Can you imagine how they obtained them, 
Blanche? They did not come together. I do not 
think they knew each other.” 

‘* Please describe them, dear Robert.” 

“ The first was a man in the uniform of a captain 
of the National Guards. You know you told me a 
few days ago that a man in that uniform had an- 
noyed you at times by following and accosting 
you ?” 

“Yes, yes! the man with great purple cheeks, 
like pears !’’ 

“ That is the man, Blanche.” 

‘* And he was here to-day with an impression of 
this key ?”’ 

** Here this very afternoon—not three hours ago, 
and I gave him a beating that he will remember all 
his life.” 

Oh, ye bert, what an afternoon of adventures 
you have . But why did you beat him ?” 

“No matter. ‘The question is, how did he obtaim 
an impression of that key? Have you encountered 
hum to-day ?”’ 

“Yes, Robert. As I was passing through a crowd 
at the bridge La Mulatiere, whither an errand had 
led me, that man was near me. In fact, I once 
thought his arms were around my waist——”’ 

“ The villain ! Had I known that,” exclaimed the 
artisan. 

“The press was very great at the moment,, Per- 
haps he contrived there to take an impression of the 
ke ” 


oF course he did. It was at that moment he-did 
it. I know the man. He used to be one of the most 
expert pickpockets in Paris.” : 

“But what could he want with a key like 
this ?”’ 

“Oh, that we do not know, any more than we 
know what Le Scorpion wanted with one like it—or 
that other person.” ? 

‘‘The other person? Please describe him, Ro- 


“« A tall and noble looking gentleman, a general.’”” 
** A general ?”’ 
“ Yes, and a count.” 
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* Ah! a general,and a count.” 


“Scarcely forty years old, and very handsome. | and nobody wi 
Blue eyes, aquiline nose, clear complexion, black | as it is getting quite f 
hair, sprinkled with gray very slightly ; black mous- | we may have the pleasure of admiring your benevo- 
tache; cheeks closely shaved, except at the chin, | lent countenance as we are tongue-lashed.’ 
He locked the door as he spoke, and, holding the | Mother Grimo,”’ said the artisan, “ to have been in- 
timate with such wicked men.” 


on which is a glossy jet black beard, long and silky, 


with here and there a silver thread. In fact, Gencral | key in his hand, quickly lighted a lamp. 


Henri La Mothier.” 
“Ah! Henri La Mothier!” 
‘What! you knew him ?”’ 


I saw Mother Grimo fumbling over some old 


letters, and upon one of ‘them was that name.” in his, bowed ironically. 
Grimo, who had a thousand ‘things to | that my niece shall 


—— herself at a loss what to say first. 
cool 
Her*head and sh 


‘‘ Ah, there in her sacred old chest she keeps 
something besides her savings and scrapings ?” 

“* Yes—a casket of ivory.” 

“Ah, a casket of ivory?” 

** Yes—anda bundle of clothes—garments of an 
infant, I am-sure, and papers and parehments.” 

‘Papers amd parchments! infaut’s garments! {i 
Come, I must remember this,” thought the 


artisan. 


“But lam very sure, my Robert, no suchper- = 


sonage as you describe has ever obtained an im- 
pression of this key ; nor can I believe, or at least P 
remember that I have ever seen him.” 

“That may be, yet he did have an impressien:of i: 
it, and crushed it in my hand this afternean” i 

‘* Good Heaven! what does all this ‘mean, @ear 
Robert ? Why is,a key like this so walluable ‘to 
them ?” 

‘Because a robbery is intended, Blamée. It is 
my opinion now that there is something im Mother 
Grimo’s old iron-bound chest each of: threeis 
eager to possess.” 

** What can it be?” 

“Le Scorpionand Esark Hasserbrék—that 


ha! there is-some one hidden ander fiewerk beuth,” 


this is to be a private performance before a select 
audience. Come Mother Grimo, why do you not 


“ T have never seen him, dear Rohert. But once | begin? Weare ready.” — 1 
And thelocksmith, taking the hand of Blanche | but in your case an im 


\Sferee flutter, in which who dislodged the extin- 
i coal. “ Yougnea "traitor, Robert Lackwille. | again. Give me the s 


on said were @ .master-weaver, atleast, you | peculiar s ive me the shea 
rétontallte sheuliknover: teblade 


k, let us have a light, that 


“Draw the curtain of the windows, Blanche, as 


ity of the artisan appalled her. 


was a spot near the middle of her 
seemed to be eating into her with teeth of 


“Oh, yon two villains!” she gasped, after a 
(be one. ‘But for that, you: 

om 
mb of 


to:merry him.” 





rey fari ted old prang- towards the | fingers 
infuria’ woman 8 : 
gil likea griffin, withboth hands extended. ‘the coder ail 





The stout arms of the artisan beat up the élaw- 


deceit-”” . 
“<Qh, how eauldT help falling in love with him ?” | formae 
ahie . “I shall always love him. I have | baseadf ‘theiiilaile was between the middle and ring 
promised fingers.of ‘the‘hamd, Zhe blade proper was short, 
“Promised ‘to marry him! You shall go home | ‘broad, thickand 


* Now, take ped fill of scolding, Mother Grim9°, | mate with Blanche that he might robme. He isa 
1 hear you except ourselves. Come, | very bad man.” 


“ And you know Le Scorpion too ?”” 
“Yes, what Blanche — is true.” 
“You must be a very old woman yourself, 


“Ome may know many villains and not be one of 


them. If I was one of them I should not be afraid 
of them. 


“ That is a possibility in maemnl, Mother Grimo; 


“Let me go home, I svant to go home. T consent 
i marry you. But I have some 


pride. Let the affair'be carried on in 0 wy style.” 


11 become 
“Yes I consent. Why do you still keep that 


raised over me ?” 
“ Give me its sheath.” 
“* Oh—then you mean to keep the knife ?”’ 
“ Certainly—you might try to use it against me 
i 3 fits inito is of a very 


“Oh, you are willing that Blanche 


rs were drenched with water, | my wife ?” 


of this rey looking =apen 

amwe;put-your unlucky feet in my premises. And | was set, motat one end of the or handle, but 
have dare to fall in love with him, you little | inthewentresf the haft, like the iron of a cork- 
screw or vzothat when the hilt was grasped 


Blade,or rather the round shaft and 


- —not more than 

four inches:ia. the between tho 
veil SAE oecigtion’ per- 
escription per- 

the blade of a nif is 







capbaim | like hands, and with asingle gesture sent Mother |iim-the gilaceaf the-spinal of the corkscrew or gim- 
1 hammered—may'be eager my ay ye @rimo — back. ‘ 

they may imagine Mother imo ‘has housed. “Yon nottouch her,’’ he .saill: “Did gram 

Certainly, General La Mothier-does aétwant that— |mot hear. She is to be my wife.” : 


im late by assassins 
could be ‘terriblo in a hew dealt 
s@brikes,and severs rib ard bone as if 


suddenly whispered the:artisan. ‘* T imbended ‘to that, Grimo, batt tit | wmere.orange rind. 

In a violent and heroic-effert to prevemt a sneeze, |woulll be uschess:to dothat mos,” replied the ‘Grud] as it -was.in s and strength, Mother 
Mother Grimo had involuntarily predmeed a : |-smith, calmly. “Gheihas tdld-mothat you beat her | Giieno, former assaciate of Le Scorpion, had added 
modic heaving upwaril of ‘her ‘back, wthich so dea very. often." deadly poisonous gum, dis- 
her hiding-place that the scatterediimonseuit.2ttiied | “Yes, andi shall ‘beat ‘her iten ttimes es smnéh ‘the poison-bags had plucked from 
Joudly. }"hereafter,” screamed the old woman. “She is my | the jaws of African serpents. 

Her terror of a blow from the knife held by the 


‘Oh good Heaven !’’ exclaimed Blanche, in a low | niece—I am, in the eye of the law, her mother. 
- She is very young—scarcely sixteen. She shall 
““Ho! it may be Le Scorpion!’’ whispered the | come with me, now, do you hear? Now! and if 


artisan, while Mother Grimo remained silent and | you dare to try to keep her here I will call for rept 
help!” locksmith, almost touching her cheek with its broad, 


“Tf you call for help I will gag you,” said the | razor-edged. peint. 


woice. ‘Some one has been listening to.us. 


motionless, trusting that the noise of the passing 
multitude had secured her from suspicion. ‘ Per- 


haps the snake has crawled in again. Wait! I will | artisan, sternly. 


urn him.” 


The tramp, tramp of the populace on the pavement, | man in a tone like a hiss, so concentrated and vio- 


and all the thousand and one noises of the crowded | knife with a 
“This will be worse than the dagger ef LeScorpion, 


left his stool and took up the furnace which ‘was | my fine fellow.” 


street filled the ears of Mother Grimo, asthe artisan 


filled with gleaming coals. 


At the moment her eyes were not turned towards | malice that 
the bedroom door, for she had lowered her forehead | old woman, but the action 
towards the ground to relieve the aching muscles of | quick as li 


her neck—waiting impatiently for the uproar of the 
multitude to subside. 


**Come out, reptile!’ cried the artisan as ‘he | in the face by a pillow he hurl 
thrust forward the red-hot charcoal from the brazier, | ther instant he had wrenched from ‘her grasp the 
dangerous knife. 


as one empties a bucket of water ata single cast. 
The red-hot coals fell in a shower of fine and 


scorching cinders upon the head of the horrified | terr 


old woman. She gave a scream like the cries of a 
thousand fi:h-hawks in one. 
Fortunately, her great pasteboard bonnet saved 
her head and face. But a red-hot coal rolled be- 
tween her collar and neck, while her hands, spread 
out at each side of her face as it lay upon the 
ground were severely scorched. 
Mother Grimo scrambled out from her hiding- 
place, screaming, “ murder and fire!” and, grap- 
pling madly at that coal which was roasting her 
between the shoulders, she rolled overand over from 
one side of the shop to the other. “ Ah, fiends alive, 
take it off! take it!’’ and she bounced about. 
“Good life, it is 2 woman!” cried the amazed 
artisan, as he beheld this scrambling of somebody 
in female garb, and heard these shrill cries of pain 
and terror; and, snatching up a tub of water, 
which he sometimes used in tempering metal, he 
dashed it like a deluge upon the head and shoulders 
of the old woman. 
Mother Grimo, at this, sprang to her fect, with a 
yell of rage and madness, and her wide-sided bonnet 
fell off. 
“Oh, my heart!’’ cried Blanche, peeping from 
the bedroom, “ it is my aunt.” 
“* Ah, it is Mother Grimo!” exclaimed the artizan, 
aghast. 
“ Aye, aye, aye! it is Mother Grimo, you little do- 
ceitful, treacherous, plotting, brazen-faced os 
“*There—that will do to breathe over,”’ inter- 
rupted the artisan, as he seized Mother Grimo and 
dragged her into the bedroom. 
This done, he closed the door with a single thrust 
backward with his heel, and said : 





of the old woman, when she —e ye back, struck 


** Tf you lay your finger on me,”’ said the old wo- 


, and drawing from ‘her bosom a 
rt, broad, queerly-shaped . blade, 


the shuffling and scraping of feet, the roar of voices, | lent was her 


Blanche trembled before ‘the flaming wrath and 
darted from ‘the distorted eyes:of the 
of the artisan was as 


ht. 
Scarcely had her threat been hissed from the lips 
at her, andin an- 


Mother Grimo sank upon her knees, an image of 


or. 
“Mercy! Donottouch me with that! A seratch 
from it is death! Blanche, dear 
him! He meansto kill youraunt. M me 
go home—let me go—don’t for Heaven’s sake tonch 
me with that knife—it is worse than the dagger of 
Le Scorpion!’ 
The terror of Mother Grimo was extraordinary. 
This fearful old woman, who had during her wicked 
life, committed many horrible crimes, and who had 
rarely,.if ever, scrupled to stain her soul with 
-marder, if a human life stood in her way, became as 
weak and whining as a terrified child, fearing a 
single scratch from her own favourite weapon. 
“Is it so very fatal?” asked the artisan, glanc- 
ing towards Blanche. 
“I do not know. Oh,I have heard her say a 
thousand times that she would cnt me with the 
same knife. She has a phial at. home, filled with 
some gumming liquid, and oneea week she takes a 
feather, dips it into the gum, and amears the edge 
of the knife.” 
** Once a week ?”’ 
** Once a week for the last several weeks—ever 
since I told her that the man withthe echeek-bones 
like purple pears had tried to make: my-acquaint- 
ance.” 
a — then you know ‘Esark Hasserbrek, Mother 
mo ”” 
“He is a very bad man,”’ whined Mother Grimo, 
glancing warily atthe still uplifted kniie. 
“* But, why are you afraid of him ?”’ 
Mother Grimo made no reply, and the artisan re- 
peated the question st 


artisan was extreme, for she well knew what her 
fate would be. 


“ Give me the sheath of this knife,” repeated the 


Mother Grimo drew the sheath from her bosom 


quickly, though against her wi 


ll. 
So long as the artisan had no sheath pow Fo 


hand, there was a chance that he might wound 

self, and a mere prick or scratch would make an 
end of him, for careful Mother Grimo had freshly 
anointed the blade that very morning. 


With a snarl of rage and terror the old woman 


drew the sheath from her bosom, and cast it on the 


ir. 





CHAPTER XL 
Leave her to heaven, 
And to those thorus that in her bosom lodge, 
To wound and sting her. Siakespeare. 
* Pigase pick up that sheath, dear Blanche,” said 
the locksmith, calmly. ; 
With a shudder of horror and disgust, the beauti- 
ful girl took it up and placed it on a small shelf 
near her. ‘To her it was the.skin of some loath- 
some and poisonous reptile. 
“ Now, why do you still hold the knife over me!” 
whined Mother Grimo, trembling as if within 
reach of a rattle-snake in coil. ‘‘ Let me.go home ; 
I do not wish to stay here any longer. Have I not 
said that I consent to your marriage with Blanche ? 
All I desire now, since things have gone so far, is 
that the marriage take place in good style. Ido 
not wish my niece, my only relative on earth, to 
,as it were, in the dark, and give room for 
—— to gossip. I have some pride, and perha 
more money. So let Blanche come with me, and 
you come to-morrow, and ina friendly, decent 
manner, as is proper, we will fix the w day ; 
after all, since yon are the master of ashop, a 
master locksmith with a good stand for business. 
I knew old Papa Canton, and he could“haye made 
much money here if he had not passed‘so much 
time in ‘The Golden Loom,’ andas you can make 
money as a master-weaver, or in that, calling, why, 
stars of light and beauty, I do mot ‘think Blanche 
can do better than take you for a husband, all 
things considered.” . y * 

Phere you may sit in this chair,” said the 
locksmith, pushing one towards her. “Sit down, 
and let us hear all you have to say.” : 

“ T do not wish to sit down, my dear son,”’ replied 
Mother Grimo, blandly, ‘‘ and I have no. more to 
say. I want Blanche to go home with me to bathe 
and anoint the burn in my back, Come, it is all 





ernly. 
“ Because I thought he wished to become inti- 








arranged, isn't it? Blanche is very young, but 
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she is very well grown, and, in fact, early mar- 
riages are the best. Indeed, I was married at an 
early age.” . ' 

“To whom, Mother Grimo ?”’ interrupted the 
artisan; “‘ was if not to Le Scorpion ?” 

‘How did you learn? I mean, who told you? 
That is, who—stars of heaven! I was never married 
to Le Seorpion !” spluttered the old woman, ‘ily, 
and in,plain confusion. “Did T not that T was 
married when T was young, and am I not much 
older than Le Seorpion ?” 

sy random question of the artisan had‘hit ‘the 
truth. 

Mother Grimo had been the wife of'that'terrible 
assassin and ‘juggler Le vo es 

“Tt is possible I may find out ‘the mysteries of 
this old ‘wreteh’s life in'time,” thought Lackville, 
gazing keenly at Mother ‘ 

“ Well, are you not satisfied ?” she asked. “‘Isay 
Blanche may be your wife. It is getting late. You 
and she are not married yet, and, of course, she 
must go home with me.” 

‘‘ Blanche returns home with Mother Grimo no 
more,”’ said the artisan, firmly. 

‘* She is not your wife. Do you think I can allow 
such scandal on my good name! Shame!” and 
Mother Grimo raised eyes and hands dn pre- 
a = horror. - same alsidihe 

“You speak r.good name,” ‘the -arti- 
gan, with a fierce light in his eye; “who that is 
good in France cares‘for your name, Lisette'Rous- 
sean. Oh, you start anil-stare,do you? Itis’true 
that such was once your'name, is’‘it’?” 

“ Who told you ‘that? “It is not true!” gasped 
the old woman. “‘ Who dared say that I ever was 
that wieked wretch, Lisette Rousseau? Who?” 

“Qh, then:you admit that you :have known a 
woman named Li 
not she ?” 

“Of eourse lam not Lisette Rousseau—she was 
a very stout woman, very, even when she was very 
young. What would she look like at my age? 
Would she have arms like these?” 

Mother Grimo, holding forth er ,lean, skinny 


arms. 


“True, Lisette Roussean, before she married | 


Scipio Malus was very stout, and Scipio Malus was 
very lean.” 


“That is nothing to me: My name was Marie | prid 


Lesage until I married my dear Paul Grimo, who 
is dead, and I have been called by everybody, for 
many years, Mother Grimo,.a term of reverence 
and respect,and even of affection. “Who dared to 
say Iwas ever called Lisette Rousseau, and how 
came it that you ever knew that a man named Scipio 
Malus married Lisette ‘Rousseau? All ‘this hap- 
pened before you were born, ‘unless ‘you are much 
older‘than you look.” 

“Twill tell you, Mother Grimo. A frien of mine 
pointed youout to me ‘three ‘or four days ago, as 
you were walking on the Quay de Ritz, and said : 

“*Tf Tam not much mistaken that woman 
there with the staff is the celebrated or rather in- 
famous Lisette Rousseau, who was the wife of 
Scipio Malus, sometimes called Le Scorpion.’ 

“**T¢is Mother Grimo,” said I, surprised. 

“*« She may call herself that if she pleasas,’ re- 

lied my friend, ‘but I am sure she is Lisetio 

° , Oneea member of a band iof poisoners, 
thieves, and assassins in Paris, I reeognias her by 
her squinting eyes.’”’ 

be And who is this friend.af your, Monsieur Lack- 
ville ?”” 

“ An old: gentleman formerly connected with the 
secret police of Loulon.” 

“Ah! and he is still in the service of the 
police ?”’ 

“No. He has retired on pry He is one 
of those who broke-up the band of rascals of which 
he spoke.” 

** And is,he in Lyons!’ 

“That is for you to find out,” yr one the.artisan, 
gre ely, “And now, Mother ‘Grimo,” he con- 
tinned, firmly, “let me say to you that Blanche 
de Mounlaine shall not, unless she so decides, return 
to your abode, or ever have a ing to do ‘with 
youagain, You may not be'the infamous Li 
‘Rousseau, alias Malus, who figured so largely in ‘ao 
poison case in Paris several years ago, but-you are 
2 cruel, barbarous woman, whom I do not‘believe 
is in any degree a relative of Blanche. A few 
months ago sheand I'be quaimted by chanee, 
in ‘this manner: I am sometimes « designer of 
patterns for the chief manufacturer of Lyons, and 
one day, while submitting sore of my designs to 
M. Remond, ecame in modestly and trem- 
bling, witha roll of paper inher hand. The.room 
was crowded with ambitious’ pupils of theschoolof 
art, eager to present their various designs, forthe 
best of which a handsome chain 
Q3 @ pri 
Blanche, who was then unknown to me, attracted 
my'notice. I questioned her and she told me, with 
a thousand blushes, why she was there. 
heard of the golden prize, and believing that she 





‘own hoards. But she di 


Mother Grimo, 


‘Lisette Rousseau, sven if you :are |” 


. The beauty, purity, and modesty .of 





had some talent wished to enter:three of her own 
designs as candidates for the prize. As she was 
not a pupil, nor a graduate of any of the schools, T 
told her her designs would not be considered, but 
that if they were good she might sell them.” 

All this being news to ‘Mother Grimo, she ‘sat 
down eager to hear more. ‘That Blanche drew and 
had coperty ubead tae ging ghttecesategs tober 

r ‘t) irl’s ings 
; ps wo what the arti- 
san was about'to tell, and what he had already told 
made her suspect that she would have a formidable 
adversary in him as regards ‘the possession of 

Blanche. 

The artisan continued : 

“She said she did not wish money, for all that 
she earned was taken from her by her aunt, who 
hardly gave her decent clothing and coarse food.’’ 

Here Mother Grimo Jonged to shake her fist at 
Blanche and scream: 

_“ You little traitress! you deceitful, ungrateful 
little wretch! Wait until.I have you ander my 
staff again, that.is all!’ 

She quivered with desire to say this, but affairs 
had.taken such a turn that-she dared not. 

“*Show me your designs,’ I said, for I saw that 
a noble ambition and not avarice had prompted her 
to bring them there. Much eo @, too, she, al- 
most.a child, must have had to resolve to contend, 
if permitted, with the first scholars of the schools 
of tyons—the first designers of the city—a city 
famous for its splendid patterns. You know, 
+ magnificent schools these of 
Lyons are, and ‘that the designers are the soul of 
the silk . Their talent gives eee 
and value to’ the . They have freeaccess'to 
the picture galleries, to the museums of objects of 
taste and ‘beauty, ‘to the public libraries of en- 
gravings, to all the botanical gardens, where ‘the 
finest and most gorgeous combinations of flowers 
may be studied and imitated, al! under the 


instruction. of ‘the most 


he felt his streng ‘hand, in which lovingly rested 
that of Blanche,'fondly pressed, while a blush 
ide.and pleasure flushed her charming face. 

** “Give me these,’ I saidto.her. ‘They shall .con- 
tend for the prize:in.thename by which lam known 
in.the;school of designers, I:will copy them and 
submitthem as mine. If they win the prize, it 
shall be yours.’ Thus. began my acquaintance with 
Blanche.de Mounlaine. Her designs in my name— 
the name Iam called in the schools—won the prize, 
the chain of gold.” ' 

**Oh, dear Robert,” said Blanche, “‘ your copies 
were far superior to the originals, or they would not 
have won the golden chain.” 

“Your hand alone'lacked firmness and boldness 
my Blanche. Your genius was superior to that of 
any in ‘the schools,” said the artisan, generously 
concealing that when he presented the copied de- 
signs of Blanche as his own,'he withdrew ‘those 
which he had designed himself, that her chances for 
the prize might be inereased. 

** After that we.met often, and she told me all she 
knew of herself, which was very little, Mother 
Grimo, and all of your cruelty to her, which was 
great and sheuceela a 

Mother Grimo wanted to yell, “She is a great 
liar.” But she thought it best to wait, as the arti- 
san still held that dangerous knife in view. 

‘In the character of.a master-weaver, and that I 
might study you, Mother Grimo, I have, as you 
know, often visited your abode. In order to dis- 
guise the prize-chain, and yet have it worn around 
the neck of its winner, I separated the links and 
added to them other links, of silver and steel, and 
presented it to you, with the condition that Blanche 
should wear it attached ‘to the key of the lock I 
made. The more J saw of you, the more I believed 
that you and Blanche were not df kin. Still,I did 
not suspect that were more thana very miserly, 
cruel, mean old woman, ‘until three or ‘four days 


Lisette | ago, when my friend’ deélared you to be the once in- 


famous Lisette Rousseau, or Lizette Malus.’ 
“That is false. Iam not Lisette Rousseau,” 
cried Mother Grimo ; “and I demand ithe name of 
that friend-you speak of. Starsof light! I-willsue 
him for slander.’’ 
At this exclamation the artisan laughed aloud, 
which almost made the old woman burst into 


curses. 

‘“Go:home now, my dear Mother Grimo,” he said, 
unlocking the door. “I know you have the. law to 
appeal to, and in its mame,.and armed with its 
authority, T= eat By er the person and guar- 
dianship of Blan De Mounlaine.as your niece. 
But remember this; there will be those who are 
ready and eager to dispute your claim, and among 
m the man who was once the means of scatter- 


had | ing that band of assassins who were known in Paris 


as ‘The Snake Charmers.’ the chiefs of whom were 





Barbe Rousseau, Scipio Le Scorpion, Esark Hasser- 
brek, and Lisette, the wife of Le Scorpion, the sis- 
ter of ‘Barbe ‘Rousseau. Go appeal to ‘the law, if 
‘you wish. Blanche remains with me—for life.” 
As the artisan uttered these words, he threw open 
the door, and in walked Barbe Rousseau. 
(To .be continued.) 


‘Tur CorLection or Taxes.—The boon whieh Mr 
Lowe has in storefor us would be better appreciated 
ifia knowledge of thehistory of English taxation were 
more widely diffused. Our present fiseal system can- 
not'be called faultless, but, at any rate, it is a vast 
improvement upon the Georgian plan, and an im- 
measurable advance upon that pursued in earlier 
times. For iostauce, the popular objection urged 
against the income-tax is its “ inquisitorial” charac- 
ter, but the principle upon which ‘it is based is so 
ancient as to justify us'in-calling it thoroughly Eng- 
lish. In the 13th and 14th centuries all personal and 
‘movable property was the subject of taxation, but 
the method of assessment became ‘more and more 
searching in every successive reign. Under King 
Joho each owner swore to the value.of his property 
before itinerant justices ; in the mext :reign le was 
compelled to swear not only ‘to the amount of his 
own effects, but to that of his two'next neighbours, 
and ‘the assessment was submitted to commissioners 
specially appointed by the justices. Uuder the Ed- 
wards a fresh change was made, anda certain number 
of the inhabitants of each township was chosen by 
the Crown to:inquire intothe-value of the moveables 
— by each householder, the term ““moveable’’ 

cluding not only corn, cattle, and merchandise, but: 
money, fuel, wearing apparel, &c. Tollage was paid 
upon the whole value, ‘though some allowance was 
made for “necessaries,” defined according to the sta- 
tion of the taxpayer. Knights and esquires were not 
obliged to return their armour and horses,and persons 
of lower rank were-exempted from payment on one 
suit of.clothes, one bed, one ring, and a few other 
articles. Complaints were frequent that the collec- 
tors entered and searched every apartment in people’s 
houses, and in the returns which have been preserved 
not only is every article mentioned, ‘but the very 


of | room in which it was found. 


ARCHAOLOGICAL Discovery in Paris, — Tho 
great Gallo-Roman amphitheatre, situate upon the 
eastern slope of Mount Lucotitius (Mont St. Gene- 
vidve), has just been‘brought ‘to light, after having 
been for many centuries buried, The Merovingian 
Kings after the Casars were accustomed to exhibit 
spectacles in ‘that place. The existence of this am- 
phitheatre was not unknown in the middle ages, 
and a monk of the Abbaye de St. Victor spoke of it 
ina Latin poem under the inaccurate title of the 
Grand Circus. The site in the formal documents of 
the middle ages was long known as the Clos des 
Arenés, but for many years the amphitheatre itself 
had been buried under accumulations of earth some 
seven or eight metres in depth. The great work 
now being carried on in all parts of Paris have led 
to the unearthing of this interesting monument. 
“We saw yesterday,” says the Siééle, “in the Rue 
Monge, near the Rue Cardinal-Lemoine, one half of 
its vast oval space laid open where the rising ground 
upon which formerly stood the English convent had 
formerly covered it. The rising tiers where benches 
had been have disappeared, except in a few places, 
but the piers which supported the rows of benches 
are intact in their simple construction of medium- 
‘sized stones and Roman cement, without admixture 
of.brick. There are still to be seen two of the dens 
in which wild beasts were confined, and the entrance 
from them into the arena. The character of the con- 
struction is that of Rome in its prime, and:in point 
of art ‘is superior to that of the period at which the 
Palais des T' was erected. It is possible that 
the amphitheatre is contemporary with the Altar of 
Esus and other monuments of the first century, 
which were formerly discovered beneath the high 
altar of Notre Dame. It is in any case the oldest 
Roman monument.not only of Paris but of northern 
Gaul, except, perhaps, the Gate of Mars at Reims. 
It is believed that a continuation of the excavations 
now being made will lead to further interesting dis- 
coveries. Already there have fonnd many speci- 
mens of pottery, some medals, and the ‘fragments of 
arich collar of a Gaulish lady, with fastenings of 
gold and grains of turquoise, or lgpis lazuli.” 

A Fortunate Farmer.—A farmer in Bucking- 
hamshire, who is a weekly visitor to the Aylesbury 
market, married one of two sisters Who were joint- 
lessees of a farm, and for upwards of twenty years 
was obliged to give an account to his wife of the 
weekly transactions, expenses to market, even to a 
glass of ale, and 1}d for the turnpike. This man 
walked about the farm with hay bands twisted round 
his legs. A short time ago the wife died, and within 
the same month the sister died also, when the far- 
mer, who could neither read nor write, called in a 
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neighbour to look through two boxes belonging to 
the deceased sisters. T'o his surprise upwards of 
2,0002. were discovered in them, in a great number 
of small and dirty packages. 








SCIENCE. 


La Pampa, the second of an Italian line of large 
passenger steamers to perform a monthly service be- 
tween Geno and Buenos Ayres, has been launched 
from the yard of Messrs. Dudgeon, at Cubitt-town, 
on the Thames. She is a twin screw vessel of 1,689 
tons and 370 horse-power, and is fitted to carry 800 
passengers. The previous vessel was also built on 
the Thames and launched about two months back. 
The Italo-Plateuse Company, by whom the service 
has been established, was founded at Buenos Ayres 
to meet the extraordinary emigration now going on 
from Italy to the Argentine Republic. 

THE telegraphic line between Valparaiso and 
Buenos Ayres, across the Andes, will soon be erected. 
Messrs. Clark and Co., of Valparaiso, have succeeded 
in arranging this most important enterprise ; the first 
portion of the line is now being shipped in London 
for Rosario. As the Panama, West India, and 
Pacific line will be extended to Peru, this will be 
united with the Transandline line from Valparaiso, 
and as the Argentine and Brazilian Governments 
have granted a concession for another cable to be 
laid from the coast of Brazil to the West Indies, 
there will be in a short time a direct communication 
with the whole of South America by two lines. The 
telegraph between Valparaiso and Buenos Ayres will 
be constructed entirely with iron poles, and the best 
materials that can be obtained in England. The 
Argentine Government has granted a subsidy to this 
telegraph company of 6,0001. a year, and that of Chili 
will add at least 2,0001. more. 

BREECH-LOADING GUNS. 

Mr. Reep, the Chief Constructor of the Navy, in 
his work on our iron-clad fleet, shows that the Her- 
cules can resist the 600-pounder gun, and its armour 
is only 11 inches thick, and, as Mr. Reed proposes 
to have ships with armour 15 and even 20 
inches thick, it is evident a much heavier gun is 
needed. Captain Scott says that a heavy gun is of 
vastly greater worth than the mere proportion of 
the weight of metal projected. The two great strains 
to which a gun is subjected on explosion are the 
circumferential and the longitudinal. The cireum- 
ferential is undoubtedly the greatest; but the long- 
itudinal is that which has given most trouble. Mr. 
Rigg, in a paper read in 1867 to the Society of En- 
gineers, shows by many examples that the longitu- 
dinal strain causes great damage to a gun, by rea- 
son of the cross strain which it brings on the bore, 
and that the destructive effect is best met by having 
a heavy breech to absorb the blow. 

At the siege of Charlestown the Parrott guns ge- 
nerally failed by blowing out their cast-iron breech, 
but one 30-pounder fired nearly 5,000 rounds, which 
was accounted for by the strengthening coil having 
been accidentally shrunk more firmly on to the 
breech than-to the reinforce, so that its weight was 
added to that of the breech. Major Palliser says 
that the circumferential strain should be borne by 
the inside, and the longitudinal by the outside, and 
that this is exactly the reverse of the method adopted 
in the service. 

By adiagram the lecturer showed that in a hollow 
cylinder‘of metal, extended from the inside, the ten- 
sion diminishes inversely as the square of the radius. 
Even, therefore, with the greatest thickness, you can 
never in a gun made of one piece get more strength 
than would be given by half a calibre of thickness 
if all the iron did its work; therefore, Sir W. Arm- 
strong gave initial tension to the external coils. But 
since at one and a half calibre’s thickness the initial 
tension must be eight-ninths of the total tension, a 
small margin of only one-ninth is allowed between 
this atid over-extending the iron. This was why one 
of the 600-pounders burst one of its coils from over 
tension ; the danger increases as the thickness in- 
creases, and, therefore, it is necessary to keep the 
metal of the gun as thin as possible. The metal 
cannot be kept thin in Sir W. Armstrong’s gun, be- 
cause the breech-piece occupies the most important 
part round the powder chamber, and, as it is very 
thick and crosswise, with respect to circumferential 
strain, only about one-fourth of its strength can be 
used ; the remaining strength has to be made up by 
coils far removed from the bore, where their action 
is uncertain, and their size greatly increases the ex- 
penses of manufacture. 

Dr. Percy’s book on iron shows that in large 
masses long heating deteriorates the quality of the 
iron by setting up crystallisation, and that it is not 
possible to prevent this bad effect in hammering such 


spoil it very much. Another objection to this thick 
coil is that the outside and inside must necessaril 
cool before the interior of the metal of the coi 
Both outside and inside are thus in a state of com- 
pression, while the interior is in a state of exten- 
sion; thus there isa tendency to separate into two 
cylinders, the outer of which would not anor the 
inner. Considering all these objections, it is not 
surprising that one of these guns burst at proof. 
Frazer's gun, with two external coils, is, perhaps, 
the best method that has yet been proposed, unless 
the following method, proposed by Captain Morgan, 
be adopted. No exception is taken to the guns 
already mentioned, up to, say, 1,000-pounders, but it 
is noticed that as the size of the gun increases so 
does the perfection of pattern and manufacture. 

In Captain Morgan’s proposed gun the longitudi- 
nal strain is taken on a separate block of metal; 
there is thus no longitudinal strain on the bore nor 
on any other part of the gun; there is no occasion 
to have any part of the iron with the fibro length- 
wise to meet the longitudinal strain. Further, the 
coils inside can be made thin and increasing in thick- 
ness towards the outside, which is the best way of 
obtaining the work out of the iron. There can be 
no possibility of over-heating, for the coils can be 
made short and well hammered, The longitudinal 
strain would be taken by a solid steel plug splaying 
out in rear, and rigidly connected with a block of 
cast iron shaped like the breech of a gun. The ri- 
fling to be adopted may be of any sort. The Rus- 
sians, Austrians, and Prussians, use lead-coated pro- 
jectiles with their breech-loading guns, but the 
Fronch do not. The amount of the pressure of gun- 
powder affects this question very much. A com- 
mittee has recently determined that a great reduc- 
tion of pressure can be obtained by the alteration in 
the size and shape of the grain. The proposed new 
gun would be a useful means of determining the al- 
teration in pressure due to the rifling and coating of 
the projectile. As designed for service, the breech- 
piece of this gun would retire at the rate of 15 miles 
per hour, but by making it one quarter of the size it 
cbuld be made to retire at 60 miles an hour along a 
railway. A record could be obtained from it on a 
revolving cylinder, which would give a curve con- 
tinuous throughout from which the pressure could 
be deduced. Captain Morgan stated that Sir Wil- 
liam Armstrong, in his address last year to the In- 
stitution of Mechanical Engineers at Newcastle, said : 
“Were it not necessary to provide a harder and 
more homogeneous substance than wrought iron for 
the surface of the bore, I should entirely discard 
steel from the manufacture of ordnance.” Seeiug that 
there is no longitudinal strain on the bore of the gun 
proposed by Captain Morgan, there would be no ten- 
dency to open the welds of a wrought iron coiled 
barrel, and, should the initial pressure of gunpowder 
be greatly reduced, it may yet be possible with this 
gun and a suitable system of breech-loading projec- 
tile to accomplish Sir William’s desires. 


Wnuat Is THE MatrerR In THE SuN?—The sun 
is said to appear now as if it had the small-pox, so 
large and numerous are the spots on it, one of which 
is about as long as one twenty-eighth of the solar 
diameter, although astronomers give no hint of its 
area. This spot is black at the centre, and has 
serrated edges, while its penumbra is wavy at the 
edge, and stretches in a curve to the right, pre- 
serving the general shape of the umbra. There are 
several indistinct spots to the left, and the. whole 
system of them is rapidly undergoing change. 
Another group, about an eighth of the sun’s dia- 
meter, followed the one just spoken of, coming from 
the eastern limb in the northern hemisphere. The 
penumbra of this contained sevcral separate umbre, 
which were all intensely black. 

New Meruop or ExtractTinG GELATINE, ETCO.— 
It is announced that a mode of obtaining gelatiue 
from all animal substances capable of yielding glue 
has been discovered. The oils and grease are sepa- 
rated from the gelatine by means of benzine, coal- 
oil, or other hydvo-carbons. In some cases it is found 
advantageous to treat the material with lime before 
the hydro-carbons are employed ; but these are only 
exceptional. After the substances treated bave lain 
for a considerable time in benzine, or other agent 
employed, the fatty matters are dissolved, and the 
pure gelatine is found at the bottom of the vessel ; 
they are, therefore, easily separated in order to be 
treated in the usual manner. The hydro-carbons are 
recovered by evaporation, by means of steam and 
condensation, and both the gelatine and the fatty 
matters are afterwards purified by the ordinary pro- 
C038. 

A Conventent ANEMOMETER,—This instrament, 
introduced by Mr. Casella, for measuring ventilation, 
was first used in the Royal Victoria Hospital, Netley, 
and has since then been adopted in our Houses of 


country. Actual experiments has fixed the gradua- 
tions. There is a large dial divided in its circum- 
ference into 100 ports which represents the number 
of feet up to 100 traversed by the current of air. 
There are also five smaller dials marked on the 
larger one, with their circumference divided into 10 
parts only, one revolution of each being equal to ten 
of the preceding and representing 1,000, 10,000, 
100,000, 1,000,000, and 10,000,000 respectively ; this 
latter measures the low velocity of 50 feet per 
minute, while the others extends the registration 
continuously up to 10,000,000 feet, or 1,898 miles. 
Jewelling in the most sensitive parts insures tho 
utmost delicacy of action. The instrument is put in 
the current to be measured, and after a given time 
removed ; the hands on the dials being marked in 
their first and subsequent position, and the figures 
noted somewhat aftor the fashion of a gas indicator. 








NEW MODE OF RAISING POTATOES. 
Wr givo the following account of a German method 
of cultivating potatoes. : 
To those who are interested in the culture of the 
potato, a short account of some experiments recently 
made in a new mode of cultivation may prove accept- 
ablo, the more so as it seems.to offer two great advan- 
tages, namely, the appropriation of the poorest soil, 
and most damp and shady spots in the one and at 
the same time the production, with very tittle increased 
labour and care, of a much larger and finer crop. 
In the spring of 1868, a relative, residing in Hol- 
stein, informed me that a Mr. Gulich had made ex- 
periments during the a year with highly suc- 
cessful results ; and although my crops were planted, 
I resolved to try the same upon a small scale, and 
was rewarded by a yield so abundant, that I was in- 
duced next year to plant largely. For those who are 
not already acquainted wilh Gulich’s method, let me 
describe the plan I pursued: The soil was moderately 
manured in autumn ars. without such preparation 
I have had a good yield); in spring, at the usual 
time, the largest and healthiest potatoes are chosen, 
each potato laid upon the surface of the ground and 
gently pressed in with the eyes uppermost at equal 
distances, in rows 4ft. ort and then each potato 
separately earthed over to the height of about 4in. 
Tn planting each row, I placed the potatoes in the in- 
tervals of those in the previous row; no hole or 
trench was made. The heaps were raised gradually 
with the growth of bines till they reached the height 
of 2ft, With the height of course the circumference 
of the heaps is increased, and the bines are forced 
through the sides of the heaps, and gradually assume 
a horizontal position—to ensure which they must be 
gently bent down and lightly covered with soil. 
Great attention must be paid to this, as the hori- 
zontal position prevents the moisture reaching the 
young tubers—a great cause of disease and decay- 
Thus, by a little more outlay of care and labour in the 
growth, a crop of potatoes, all large and good, is 
reaped, and less labour involved in the harvesting; 
and I can safely recommend this plan for wet soils. 
I have grown upon this method an early white 
kidney, which is fit for use from the middle of July 
to the end of October ; but I can strongly recommend 
the Five-week kidney, which has no blossom. It is 
the earliest sort, and fit for table at the end of May 
or early in June, and has not the soapy taste which 
other early new potatoes have, but it is much sought 
after on account of its fineflavour. This potato has 
but few eyes, rarely yielding more than 12 to 15 on 
a root; it ripens early, and is not affected by the a 
tato disease. This kind I do not plant after Gulich’s 
mode, but in the ordinary way, tocombint the growth 
of cucumbers with it. Upon lightly manured soil I 
plant at 12ft. from the path a row of potatoes, each 
potato 12ft. apart ; then a space of 5}ft. is left for the 
cucumbers, then four rows more pence cucumbers 
agaip, and so on until one row of potatoes completes 
the plantation. The space for cucumbers is again 
manured early in May, and the seed sown. The 
tato bines do not hinder the manuring and digging, 
nor will they shade the cucumbers. The potatoes 
are taken om June, when the cucumbersare allowed 
to run, each row thus having a bed 6ft. wide, with a 
pathway 1}ft. broad between. The cucumber being 
a very profitable crop, the advantages resulting from 
its growth in connection with early potatoes are evi- 
dent. 

I may mention, in conclusion, that I plant the kid- 
ney potato, which I keep till the. middle of August 
for seed, upon Gulich’s plan, leaving, however, only 
8ft. between each, and thus obtain what are absolutely 
necessary for seed, large and fine potatoes. Cabbages, 
&c., may be grown between these. I feel sure that 
for the cultivation of the potato on a large scale by 
the farmer, Gulich’s method presents great advan- 
tages ; still more sure am I that on damp and shaded 
soils the potato can only yield a good crop when 








large masses, because the outside would be cold be- 
fore the inside, and hammering the cold surface wou!d 


Parliament, several of our northern mines, and many 
of the leading prisons and hospitals throughout the 








grown in this manner, 
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STONIO. 


a Sens 
CHAPTER xxVI 


Count PEDRO was a man who easily succumbed 
to fatigue and want of sleep. ‘lime had been when 
it was not so with him, but that was years ago, 
when he was simply an aspiring villain. Being now 
a successful villain, and exceedingly corpulent, he 
always slept when he had a chance. 

To eat and drink and sleep were the three great 
objects for which Pedro Riaz had plotted in his 
youth and manhood, and now that he was grown old 
and gray and obese, he enjoyed life calmly—un- 
haunted by any remembrance of the crimes he had 
perpetrated years before. 

There were no spectres in his dreams. He never 
dreamed, except of eating and drinking. When 
awake he had no fears of the past, of the present, 
aor of the future. 

Of the past he thought only thus, when he did 
think of it: 

“What I did years ago, is long ago. Those whom 
I injured are all dead. Since’ the Villotas died I 
have made no enemies. When they died I got all 
i wanted—their estates. Peace to the dead Villotas ! 
Thank Heaven, there are no live Villotas |” 

Of remorse he knew nothing ; of repentance, no- 
thing. Conscience—he had none. 

Of the present he thought: 

“We have only to-day. Let us enjoy to-day. I 
will eat of the best; I will drink of the rarest; and 
then I will sleep. While I sleep, I digest; when I 
awake Iam ready to eat and drink again.” 

“The future? Idonot know whatitis, Iam 
to die some day, of course. But I have many years 
to live yet. I am never ill, my appetite never 
fails me; my sleep is superb! My grandfather was 
ninety-five when he fell out of a window and broke 
his neck. He was killed by accident. So with my 
father. He was sixty-eight when he was killed in 
aduel. I do not lean out of windows; I do not 
fight duels ; I shall live to be a hundred. I am only 
sixty now. Let the future take care of itself. Iam 
rich, and my riches increase every day. My future 
is secure.”’ 

From this it will be seen that Count Pedro was a 
man without a heart, without a conscience, Yet he 

a god—Avarice. No increase of riches made 
him less desirous to be richer. To him the people 
were nothing but slaves. 

Zt was no wonder, therefore, that the stone-cutters 
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[CouNT PEDRO’s ALARM.] 
and workers in his great marble-yards had revolted. 


Still, they had so long been unresisting that the out- | 


break had been a surprise to him, especially as his 
own sacred person had been threatened, attacked, 
and he had barely escaped being torn into fragments. 

Of late he had been indiscreet—that is, he had 


permitted himself to become a part of a great plot | 


to overthrow the throne. But even in that his 
natural cunning had not failed him. He had taken 
care to conduct himself so that, should theconspiracy 
be detected by the king, he should be considered by 
King José only as a royal spy among the conspira- 
tors; and should the plot be successful, he should 
be considered by the plotiers their ablest, truest ally. 

Thus he was at any moment prepared to be a 
double traitor. His mind was easy in that matter. 

The outbreak disturbed his sleep as Diego Alva 
softly approached him. The outbreak had revealed 
something he had forgotten, or had never believed 
possible in Portugal; that is, that the people had 
courage and power, which, if they only knew how to 
use both, could sweep him and all their titled op- 
pressors into the sea, or make mince-meat of them. 

For the first time in many years his sleep was not 
a promoter of his digestion ; and as he sat there in 
the great palace chair, his legs stretched out wide 
apart, his arms hanging down, his great massive head 
on his shoulder, and his mouth all agape, he muttered 
and frowned and snorted and grimaced as if fora 
wager. 

Slip a horse-collar over his head, and he would 
have taken all the prizes in the world for obese ugli- 
ness grinning for a wager. 

He had sunk down into that chair on his arrival at 
the royal palace from the house of the astronomer, 
after boasting loudly among those who would listen 
to him, of his heroic deeds in cutting his way through 
the rioters, displaying his blood-stained sword as a 
proof of his words; and tmere in that chair he had 
been asleep for hours. 

His sword, which indeed was stained with blood, 
but not shed by him, had fallen from his slumbering 
hand, and lay upon the floor near him. 

Diego Alva put his hand upon the shoulder of 
the count, as he had often done before, expecting to 
be obliged to give him some severe shakes before 
arousing him, for the count was a heavy sleeper. 

But scarcely had the hand of Alva touched him 
than he started violently, and awoke all trembling, 
gasping: 

“Good people, mercy! I will increase your 
wages! Santa Maria, I will double them!” 











“ My lord, it is I!” whispered Alva. 

“You! Who the deuce—Oh, it is Alva!” ex- 
claimed the count, regaining slowly his usual )hleg- 
matic calmness. ‘‘ What a start you gave me, Alva! 
I was doing what I have not done for years—dream- 
ing ; dreaming the accursed stone-cutters were about 
to pull me to pieces! Ugh! wheream I? Oh, I see! 
Ah, it is daylight; there isa sunbeam. Blessed sun- 
beam! I thought never to see a sunbeam again.” 

“It is not a sunbeam, my lord. It is torchlight 
from the court-yard below. It is after sunrise, but 
no sun shines. to-day. It is raining heavily.” 

Count Pedro rubbed his eyes and stared. 

“So it is—so itis! My wits are confused, Alva, 
by that dream. I was dreaming of the stone-cutters, 
and the fellow that saved me from them—what was 
his name ?—oh, Stonio.” 

“Stonio? Itis of him I wish to speak. Who is 
Stonio ?” 

“The man who killed my horses. True, he saved 
my life, but at what acost! Four splendid horses, 
the like of which cannot be obtained in Lisbon.” 

“But who is he, my lord? What is he? He 
brought me this order from you, yesterday.” 

And here Alva showed the order mentioned in 
the first chapter of this story. 

“True. 1 gave him that order. But I do not 
know who he is. You must ask the king.” 

“ The king ?” 

“Yes; for the man showed me an order from the 
king, and so I gave him that order, and bade him 
go to you. It was fortunate, since otherwise he 
would not have been at the quarry to save my 
life—that is, it was fortunate for me and those 
with me in the carriage, but unfortunate for my 
horses.” 

And here the count groaned again over the fate of 
his horses. 

“T wouldn’t have lost them to save the lives of 
all the stone-cutters in Lisbon. But since it is day 
Iam hungry, and the royal cookery is abominable. 
So let us return to my palace—that is, if the streets 
are safe. A good bath now, and a good breakfast 
thoreafter! Ah, this life is worth living!—What 
are you glaring about you for, Alva?” 

“T have something to say to your excellency and 
wish not to be heard by others. You know nothing 
of Stonio ?” 

“ Did I not say so already? I did hear report, 
when I arrived here, that your Stonio was a leader 
among the rioters; and I think the report was a 
falsehood, or why did he save my life, and your life?” 
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“ My lord, be patient-———” 

“Was evera hungry man a patient man? We 
will speak as we go homeward. You shall break- 
fast with me, Alva. Here, assist me to rise from 
this accursed chair in which I am wedgod. 

In fact, the count had made an attempt to stand, but 
the arms of the chair clung to him. 

“ My lord, remain seated a moment. There are 
three old men in Lisbon named Carlos, Sanlez, and 
Pietro.” 

“What is that tome? What if there bea thon- 
sand ?—as indeed there may be, since I have three 
knaves by name Carlos, and two named Pietro. Per- 
haps some of my servitors may be named Sanlez— 
what of that?” 

“ Three men—old men, remember, my lord—namedi 
Carlos, Sanlez, and Pietro, had charge of the youngest: 
son of the old Duke de Villota.” 

“ Villota! Why do you speak of Villota to ma? 
Take care! That is of thepast.” 


“No, of the present, of the future, Your} 
‘ stone-cutter saved’ you tlere also.” 


Stonio——” 


“My Stonio?” 

“Well, anybody's Stonio, my lord—Stonio the 
stone-cutter, the man who saved. your life and mine 
—this Stoniois Fernando, who was the infant Mar 
quis de Lota, and’ lii#elder being dead, and the title 
merely dormant, new Duke de Villota!” 

A ghastly pallor everspread the broad visage of! 
the count as he heardithese words. 

“ Alva,” he gasped), after # minute: of profound! 
silence, “ the infant died.” 

“No, my lord.” 

. “He was strangled—by Lorenzo Ritziurge— 
ilva—’ 

“No, my lord.” 

“Man! wesaw tlie Gody—way, 
fied it. It wae thei 

“No, my lord.” 

These “ Mo).mgy lordag” fell. upom the brain 
of the count lite:tlires: strokes eff « clas. He wae 


and: I, identi- 


stunned; he gasped}, lee grimagnd) lie: writlied). lie: |) 


stared like one possessed 


Rage and terror were 


Him. 
“My lord, the man we now: calli Silva: dereived | 


us,” said Alva, in a hollow whisper, appalling to-tite 
count—appalling because he saw that Alva had no 
doubt of what he was saying. “Listen, and you 
shall learn why I believe Silva deceived us. Of 
course he deceived us to obtain a great reward, but 
I mean I shall tell you why I believe we were de- 
ceived. Stonio, as he calls: himself, came to the 
yards pretending to seek employment. From. the 
moment I heard his voice—and I heard his: voice 
before I turned my eyes upon. his.face—I was startled 
—-nay, I was terrified.” 

“Terrified? By a-voice?” 

“ Yes, because it was: the voice of a Villota. It 
was, as your exceliency knows; a remarkable family 
—wonderfully alike in. form, feature, and: voice.” 

“Very true. Go on.” 

“Well, hearing the Villota. voice made me-tremble. 
T believed it was the voice of the dead—the voice of 
the old duke, the young duke Stephano, or of the 
Conde Gomez—the voice of the infant marquis grown 
to be @ man in the grave, and heard on earth again 
to haunt me. I turned, and I nearly shrieked: It 
seemed as if the three elder Villotas in one man, 
wearing a blouse, confronted me. But I conquered 
my terror, and resolved not to employ the maa. 
Your order forced me to employ——’” 

“Stop; let. me think,” eried the: count, closing his 
eyes, and pressing both his: fat hands upon them. 
“How did the man look? I searcely glancedat him 
when he was in my presence. I wasnot;tlinkiag of 
the Villotas. I had not thought of them for twenty- 
five years. They were all dead. Why should I 
think of them? I do not like to think of the dead; 
especially of the Villotas. I have forgotten howthe 
Villotas looked.” 

“IT have not, my lord.” 

“Wait. You have a better memory‘than I, Alva. 
Wait—let me think: there was the old duke——” 

“Oh, you will remember him only as a noble+ 
looking old man, tall, stately, full bearded, beard and 
hair as white as snow, my lord; eyes keen and yet 
calm, haughty, benevolent, wise ; none like bim-——” 

“True. His: image is: before me now. Qh, this 
Stonio did not resemble the old: duke——” 

“ Let.me speak, my lo: ” 

“Silenes, hound! Would you bark when I wisly 
to think?” cried the count, fiercely. 

“At least I have stirred up his fat brain,” thought 
Alva, bowing to hide his scowl, for he liked’ not: to 
be called hound, especially by the count. 

“My recollection of the old duke does not show 
itself im this fellow Stowio, because I cannot:recal! 
the image: of Stonio when I gave him: that order 
the day before yesterday. I do not think I even 
locked at him. Did 1? Let: me think. Where 


| facwof this fellow Stonio.” 
/ “But your excelleacy saw him wliem he: rescued 


‘Dlonse, old or young I cannut say. SoI may swear 


; “Tf resembinnes: is your only trouble, you have 


| “GF tlie maa im whose liouse-we found refuge— 


“Then indeed you saw nothing but your dinner,” 
thought Alva. 
“] was dining, and in came a knave—my secre- 
tary, saying that a man desired employment in the 
marble-yards. I think I cursed the marble- 
the secretary, and the man—who stood near the 
door, I think, though I did not look up, as I was 
eating of © magnificent dish, # invention of 
my new cook—you shall taste of his skill. ‘Chen 
my secretary thrust a paper before my eyes,.a royal 
order—think of it! a royal order!—to. give:'some- 
named Stonio employment in the marble- 
om & I wrote that crder then, and was thereafter 
Intent my dish. So I did not, in fact, see the 


yowat the quarry.” 

“True ; but at that moment was I fim @ state to 
portraits? No. I can only remember a man 

in.w blouse—a man whi killed my horses.” 

“But im the house of the confectioner? The 


“Tine; but I still remember him as a man in a 


thiatI have neverseen tlie features of Stonio. Now 
goon. Say wiiat you have to say.” 


Alva, “but all diy I was on thorns. Why did:he 
se resemble the Villotas?” 


‘needlessly detained. me from my breakfast. One 

mam oftem vesemiles: another to whom he, is nm 

wore off Rit: tlie a. toad is to an elephant——” 
“ Patience; mylord.. Can you reeall the image: of: 

the astronomer?” 

“"Tliee astronomer! Who it lie?’’ 


wiiere we leffiledy Hilda—s few hours: ago ?” 
“Olt! the astronomer—Demetrius?” : 


“Your order forced me to employ him,” continued |; 


“But he perished in the mountains.” 

“It is true that a body was found in the moun- 
taius not many weeks after the escape of Ste- 
phano Villota, and that the body was clothed in 
the prison garb worn by Stephano when he escaped. 
Upon a fingem of that body, we know, a ring of 
Stephano’s wasfound, And for twenty-tive years, 
you and I, amd all’ Lisbon, have believed thas 
was all that wasleffof Stephano Villota.” 

“ And why slialliwe-cease to believe it now ?” de- 
manded the count,,striving to beat down his fears. 
“ Why not ?” 

“ Because we have within a few hours seen Ste- 
phano Villota alive;.spoken with him, my lord.” 
“Proof! Give me proof! Mere resemblance is 
nothing.” 

“My lord, resemblance is much; coinsiilence is 
more ; discovery is proof ——”” 

* Bat" 

“T pray you; my lord} meto to an 
end without pli) i. ta 


before-Alva \alB lier lind to say the lips 
of the,count uivering. 
e will but the punpert: of Alva’s rapidly 
speken thus: 
“My lord; befaretlio riot begam y, I had 
 Seeunedise Seem convintion ins that the myste- 
_Tious: stomerentter,, whe fi his workman's 


|, blouse: Iattere. of Kimge andi commts, the man who 


5 vame, Stonia; was a Villota. I 
to ——— you ontiie matter, when the 

day sitowldi fieen: endedi. The outbreak ba- 
ni theeman fora time fromemy mind. I thought 
onlpofisaving my life from tlie rioters. My mind 
bessme calmer; far fromeool, while we were 
thewet#onomer: So calm, how- 


imtiie: j 
coon tet Enact stranggefaet—the remarkable 





“'Bhe same,” replied Alva,. andi added, 


as My nerves were shaken 
with—with rage, Alva, not with fear—mark that 
—with rage, with indignation against. the rioters. 
Being so full of wrath, Alva, I fear I took little note 
of the astronomer.” 

“Try to recall his features, my lord.. Dismiss the: 
rioters from your mind, and’ try to place the:form, 
the air, the face of the astronomer before your me+ 


mory.” 

“TE will, I. will, Alva,” replied the count; deaphy: 
impressed by the alarm depicted. on the face of the 
superintendent. 

Count Pedro closed, his. eyes and. began: to think. 
of all that he: had: seen in the house of, the: astro- 
nomer. 

Diego Alva. watched: him eagerly. 

Three mivates passed in profound silence, and then 
Count Pedro’s red face grew suddenly pale again, his 
eyes sprang wide. open, so wide open that they 
seemed about to Jeap from their sockets. He uttered 
a stifled cry of wonder, fear, horror, aud made a vain 
effort again to rise from his chair: 

“T recall his features. He seems: to stand before 
me!” he gasped, again sinking. back, and glaring: at: 
Alva. “Eyes, brow, beard, expression—all—the 
same as thei I recalled, but: now—the imageot 
the old Duke de Villota—the father: of Stephano, 
Gomez, and the infant Fernando! Man, what does 
this mean 2” 

«The astronomer is a Villota,” replied. Alva, pale 
and anxious. 


all dead!” 
“No, my: lords Two Villotas still live, and in 
Lisbon.” 
“Ah! and who of the Villotas:are they?” 


carried away by the three men, Carlos, Sanlez, and 
Pietro—and these last are also alive; and in Lisbon.” 
“The infant! He was-an infant when it all bap- 


cept from report. I do not know him, and therefore 


“Stephano Villota.” 

The count groaned, and gasped: 

“What! The elder brother —the terrible?” 

“ The terrible. The man who eseaped.” 

‘* You said the elder brothers: were dead; and tliat 
this-stone-cutter, if he be a Villota, was. now Duke 
de Villota.” 

“ I was.not ready to tell you dl I desired tolead 
you gradually to the recognition of facts, my lord: 
There are two live Villotas., The astronomer is 










“A Villota! Canitbe? Impossible! They are 


“ The stone-eutter is the infant marquis, who was- 


pened. He knows nothing, he: can know nothing, ex-. 


do not fear him. The astronomer—the man who so 
muclrresemblesthe old duke? The other—whoishe?” 


betweemthe uppes of the astrono- 
features. and some one » I had recently 
timees. While striving 
° etsmalime that the astro- 
resembled the old Duke de Villota. 
fact aside, and tried to fix upon the person 
recently seen by me, in whom this notable resem- 
blauce was repeated. In reply to some question 
asked you by Lady Hilda you said ‘Stonio.’ Then 
I had the face and name I souglit. Then in my 
mind stood this fact: there isa marvellous resem- 
blance among three faces—the face of the old Duke 
de Villota, twenty-five years dead; the faceof Dietro 
Demetrius, knowa as the astronomer and wizard of 
Rome, and the face of amysterious stone-cutter, who 
‘calls himself Stonio.. 
‘“Tromediately after this reflection, you, Prince 
‘Enrique andl left the house and.came hither, ‘he 
dangers and excitements of. the: streets: afforded me. 
no opportunity to) speak of this: matter: As: your 
lordship is aware, 1 returned to the astronomer's 
house with the prince: to escort. Lady Hilda to your: 
laee.” 

Here Diego Alva related all that: passed‘on. his:re- 
turn to the observatory, and continued thus; 

“While lexaminedtheantiquecoius in the drawer, 
I found something which I shall presently show you. 
When I found it Icried outin my surprise, and 
sprang up, as I told you just now. 

« Yes; on finding the coin of Pericles—andigrasped’ 
the cloak of the astronomer’s secretary. Al great 
affair to cry out for!” 

“Patience, my lord! That was a-blind) When 
tlie-secretary thrust hispistol into my face, his cloak 
‘fell! from his features, and I recognised a face that 
turned my blood:to ice for the iustant.” 

‘ What face?” 

* The face of Gomez, Coude de Espinoza!" 

“Bah! He was burnt to ashes—twenty-tive-years 
ago! Yoware mad! [am listening: ww # madman. 
See! Imthe face of the stone-cutter; you say yor 
saw the face-of Fernando Villota?”” 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

“And in the-iace of the astronomer, the face-of 
the old duke?” 

“Yes; my lord.” ‘ 

‘“And in the face of the astronomer's secretary, the 
face-of Gomez de Villota, Conde de Esptmoza, whom 
1 saw burnt to ashes a quarter of a century ago!” 

“Yes, my lord.” : 

These three decided “Yes, my lords,” like the- 

three * No, my lords,” spoken # few minutes defore 
by Alva, were like three additional’ blows with a 
club-upon the head of thecounti He-almost. bellowed 
with rage this time, and shook his fists at Alva. 

‘“You are trying to maKe's foot of' me, you dog? 

Yow are trying to spoil my digestion—or rather my” 
appetite!” 

| “My-lord, pray be-calm! Iam not mad, norem 
I trifling with you. I do not say’ thut the-face of 
‘Signor Miguel was thie face of the Conde Gomez, but 
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“Oh! the image of it. Then who is this Signo™ 
Niguel, the secretary of the astronomer?” 

“ A Villota.”’ 

“A Villota!. What! Have you rnised all three 
of the brothers from the dead? You say the astro- 
nomer is Stephano Villota?” 

“T have no doubt of it, my lord.” 

“ And the stone-cutter is. Fernando Villota?” 

“Tam sure of it, my lord.” 

“ And Signor Miguel is Gomez Villota?” 

“No, my lord. Signor Miguel is Stonio the stone- 
cutter, and therefore Fernando Villota.” 

“The secretary of the astronomer is Stonio the 
stone-cutter! And they are both, Villotas! one. of 
them ‘the terrible!” and. almost stifled with rage, 
terror, aud wonder, the count gasped and stared .at 
Diego Alva. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

Dieco Anya feared Count Pedro was about to 
faint, or have a fit of apoplexy,.so fearful were the 
zrimaces and facial.contortions of the old noble, and 
su livid his face. 

Alva hurriedly loosened the jewelled collar about 
tle count’s gasping throat, and the, latter breathed 
more freely, 

“Go on,” he said, hoarsely. 
rolling of drums?” 

“Some of the rioters are about to be shot, no 
doubt, or the troops are forming fora review. It is 
nothing to us.” 

“No; go on. You recognised the pretended secre- 
tary as the outlawed stone-cutter ?” 

“No, my lord; not then. Would I lad! Ishonld 
have denounced him at. once, and tho three guards- 
men would Have made an end of him.” 

“I doubt it,” said the count, gloomily. “‘ Theman 
who rescued. me from death in the qua:ry, aud you 
from the mob of rioters, cannot. be cut to. pieces by 
three soldiers of the guard.” 

“But the house below swarmed with the guards, 
my lord, However, I did not then recognise the mau 
as the stone-cutter. I recognised only a face that I 
had seen burned at. the stake twenty-five years be- 
fore—a proud, resolute, pale, handsome,, beardless 
face——” 

“ But this Stonio, I think, had. a full, heavy beard: 
I think. Iyemember that. as well as the blouse.” 


“What means tliat 


“Very true, my lord ; but having found refuge and 
friends in the astronomer’s house, the stone-cutter 
had shaved off his beard, and no longer resembled 
Stephano the bearded, but Gomez the beardless. Dis- 
guised as a secretary in black velvet, he was making 


Terrified by this face, which seemed as 


” 


his escape, 
if risen from the grave—— 

“The grave!. Bah! There was never a grave 
for Gomes. Villota,” interrupted the count. ‘“ He was 
burned to ashes, and such bones of him as were left 
were cast. into the Tagus by the chief of the fagot 
guards, Dominique Petz.” 

“Ah! your lordship remembers the name of that 
man—the fagot guard ?” said Alva, taking something 
from his pocket, but not yet showing it to the Count. 

“ Certaiuly. 1 have an excellent memory for names 
and dates,” 

“T am glad of it,” continued Viva, his green eyes 
flashing sharply, “ Terrified by the sight apparently 
of Gomez Villota, I had still presence of mind to say 
nothing of what I thought, and said something of an 
antique coin I had in my hand. This is why I cried 
out, and in my amazement grasped the cloak of the 
pretended seeretary, whom I did not until afterwards 
know to be the stone-cutter ;” and here Diego Alva 
placed a hemvy golden coin in the hands of the count. 

“Oh, is this the Pericles?” asked the count, as he 
glanced at it. 

“No, my lord, that isin my pocket. The coin 
that you hold is an English twenty-shilling piece of 
the reign of Charles % coined by a Frenchman, 
Nicholas Briot, who introduced into England .the 
process of coining by machinery. In 1633 he was 
appointed chief engraver of cvins for the mint in the 
‘Lower of London, and——” 

“Stop! DoLIcare to hear the history ofa frog- 
eating coiner?” roared the count. “‘Why do you 
put this coin in my hands?” 

“T found it amoug the antique coins in the astro- 
nomer’s drawer, my lord.” 

“Well, what of that? It is simply a Charles I. 
twenty English shillings.” 

“ Your lordship has had that coin in your hands 
bofore to-day.” 

“Eh, L have!” exclaimed the count, staring: at the 
coin. 

“ There are three namescut into the coin, my lord, 
across the king’s head. Can you read them?” 

“Let me sce? Oh—Pedro Riaz! My name!” 

“ The next ?” 

“Diego Alva!” 

“Aud the last, my lord?” 





“ Dominique Petz!” 

“Right. Is it not strange that I should have 
found in the drawer of the astronomer a coin which 
your lordship gave to me, after cutting your name 
upon it, twenty-five years ago.” 

“Tremember, You were always after old coins.” 

“A coin upon which I cut my name under yours, 
and afterwards sold to Dominique Petz, in exchange 
for an older one—and upon which I saw him cut 
his. name, the day before Gomez Villota was 
burned.” 

“Strange! yet Isee not why finding it should 
have made you cry out like ® madman.” 

“ Patience, may ford I have been looking for that 
coin twenty-five years. Your lordship knows that 
Petz was found dead in his bed—assasyinated’?” 

“T remember.” 

“ Who assassinated him ?” 

“Why, Alva; between you and me, I have always 
believed Silva did.” 

* Ah, and why, my lord ?” 

“Because Petz knocked Silva down with a fagot 
spear at tle burning of Gomez Villota.” 

* It was not Petz who struck Silva. It was the 
man who had stabbed Petz to death that very morn- 
ing, clothed himself in the uniform of the-dead' man, 
aud to comfort and ‘not torture the Conde, attended 
at the execution.” 

“Ah, that might liave been. I thouglit’ he was 
Betz, Who was he ?” 

“ Stephano Villota.” 

“Santa Maria!” cried’ the count; turning pale 

in. “ The terrible ?” 

“«The terrible.’ I did not suspect the truth then. 
I did when I heard all the particulars of the finding 
of the assassinated Petz. I pursued’ my inquiries 
and investigations secretly, actuated by the suspi- 
cion that Stephano had killed Petz and personated 
liim at the burning of Gomez. Your excellency will 
remember that soon after the execution I was absent 
from Lisbon for séveral weeks,” 

“True, [remember. Did I not send you in search 
of the fugitive Stephano, and did you not on your 
return tell me that he was dead—that you had seen 
his decayed remains—and did you nut show me his 
ring? I know it was his rmg, andif you found it on 
a dead man, that dead man was Stephano Villota.” 

“T did so find it, my lord. But first I discovered 
that Petz had perished by the hand of Stepliano, for 
in my search and pursuit I found the leather mask 
and gauntlets and uniform of Petz, and inquiry proved 
to me that the man who left them where I found 
them was the fugitive Stephano.” 

“You have never told. me this.” 

“No, it was not necessary to vex your mind with 
what agitated me. lt might have interfered with 
your digestion.” 

The count scowled at this, but said notliing, and 
Alva continued : 

“Continuing my pursuit of the duke, I at length 
found in the mountains the body, which I be- 
lieved to be his. The features, as I told your lord- 
ship at the time, were indistinguishable.. But‘ cer- 
tuinly tlie tattered garb which partially clad.the re- 
mains was the prison garb worn by Stephano when 
he escaped.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the count, suddenly, and draw- 
ing something from his pocket, in which his hand 
liad. been fumbling for some time. “ Here is the ring. 
I forgot that I took it from my cabinet yesterday to 
lang upon my regalia as royal treasurer.” 

“ Let me examine the ring, my lord. Ah! here, 
you see—here aro proofs that the ring was once cut, 
and a piece neatly let in to make it larger.” 

“ True. had not detected it, Alva. Yes, the 
ring lias been enlarged, and certainly not since I re- 
ceived it.” 

“ And certainly not before Stephano escaped from 
Lisbon, for I remember well it was so sunken in the 
flesh of his finger as to be almost. invisible, but for 
the jewels.” 

“ Well, and what of that?” 

“ Now I believe that S:ephano executed a plan by 
which those who pursued him should be led to be- 
lieve him dead, my lord. He submitted to the sur- 
gical laceration neeessary for the removal of the 
ring, and having it enlarged, afterwards placed it 
upon the finger of a dead man ia the mountains—a 
body which he clothed in his prison garb. He knew 
that the pursuit would never be stopped so long as 
he was believed to be alive. He knew, too, that we 
would ever be on our guard against his vengeance 
if we believed him alive. Something, unknown to 
me now, has delayed his vengeance. And now let 
me return to that coin of Charles I, of England, on 
which are the three names, and which last night I 
found-in the drawer of the astronomer.” 

“ Well, what of the coin?” 

“T said I had been seeking for that coin for 
twenty-five years—ever since the death of Petz. 
Why? Because, had I foundit, I should have traced 
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—— 
it.from one holder to another until I should have 
solved an important question ; that is, at what time 
did Stephano pass that coin? Before or after I took 
the ring from the finger of the dead man in the 
mountains ?” 

“ But you say you believe that body to be his.” 

“ Believed at times, my lord, and doubted at others. 
Believed in the broad daylight ; doubted in the dark 
hours of night when I could not sleep.” 

“Oh, you have never so muclr as hinted to me 
tliat you had any doubt in the matter!” 

“No, my lord. I did not wish to interfere with 
your digestion. Had I aroused yourlordship's fears, 
we might have continued 'the pursuit and searcli, and’ 
had no doubts about the matter. The daggers ofhis 
implacable foes would have slain him even at the 
ends of the earth, had not all believed him already 
dead.” 

“It is well. I should have lived in fearand tremb- 
ling, Alva, all these years. My digestion would’ have 
been a horrible dyspepsia: 1 should have had no 
appetite. Food and drink would have been like 
dirt and ashes tome, My sleep-would have been a 
dismal nightmare. I'am very glad you kept your 
doubts to yourself. I wish you had done so new. 
What is life to a man, if We cannot eat and drinkand 
sleep, and wake with an appetite?’ You lave sadly 
disturbed me with your faces of dead’ men, your 
doubts, and your imaginations.” 

“ No imaginations, ity lord. Facts !—facts which 
we must meet. Doubts !—doubts which we must 
solve. 

“ First fact: Stephano escaped from prison. 

“| d fact: Stephano killed Petz. 

“Third fact: Stephano persouated Petz at the exe- 
cution of the Conde. 

“Fourth fact: Stephano escaped from Lisbon with 
all the hoards and in the uniform:of Petz. 

“Fifth fact: Stephano’s'ring was found on the 
dead man; so was*his prison-garb-on a body of the 
same size as his, but greatly decayed, and the fea- 
tures indistinguishable. 

“ First doubt: Wasthat body the body of Stephano 
Villota ? 

“Second doubt: Is not the astronomer Stephano 
Villota ? 

“Third doubt: Was the body of the strangled 
babe produced by Silva the body of the infant mar- 

uis? 
w ‘ourth doubt: Is not’ Stonio, the stone-cutter, 
the infant marquis grown to be a man ?” 

Alva told off these facts and doabts on his fingers 
and thumbs, touching each as he progressed, as if 
capping it with a fact or a doubt, and holding it up- 
anxiously before the count—five facts, four doubts. 
One fiuger alone remained uncapped with a fact or a 
donbt—the middle finger of the left hand. 

He closed’ all the fingers’ of that hend but the 
middle finger; and hulding it up high, said: 

“Five facts, four doubts, my lord; and‘I have 
more,” 

The count groaned: He did not like this array of 
facts and doubts, nor the manner in which Alva 
marshalled them. 

“T have so many more, my lord, tliat I keep this 
finger to mark the most: important of those that re- 
main. Is your lordship attentive ?” 

“Yes, yes—go on? Let's hear your sixth fact.” 

“Sixth fact: The strangled babe produced by 
Silva as the dead body of the infant’ marquis.was 
not dead when you and I saw it—not'déad when it 
was laid upon the floor of the torture-chamber be- 
tween the Villota brothers—was not dead when it 
disappeared from the prison.” 

The count was evidently greatly moved by this 
fact, for he uttered a stifled cry and trembled yio- 
lently. But in a moment he said fiercely: 

“Dog! did you not just say that Silva deceived 
us, and that the babe was not the infant marquis ?” 

With a great gasp he added: 

“Three times you denied it. 
said, ‘No, my lord.’ Rascal!” 

“ Three times I said, ‘ No, my lord,’ I admit. First 
when you said, ‘The infant died ;’ again when you 
said, ‘He was strangled by Silva;’ and the third 
time, when you said, ‘It was the infant marquis,’” 
replied Alva, calmly. “My lord, the infant marquis 
did not die, for the stone-cutter Stonio is the Mar- 
quis Fernando. Nor was he ever strangled by Silva 
in the least, for the babe he saw was not he. And 
lastly, the infant strangled by Silva was not stran- 
gled to death, but survived, disappeared from the 
prison, and is a captain in the royal navy of Por- 
tugal.” : 

Hearing this, the count stared wildly. 

“ Why have you never told me this: before?” 

“Your digestion, my lord.” 

“The fiend take digestion and you, Diego Alva! 
Why did you deceive me?” 

“ Because at the time I was myself deceived, my 
lord. It was while pursuing Stephano, and after 
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Silva showed the apparently strangled babe to us, 
that I discovered he and his comrade, Bloz Brazilio, 
had stolen a child, an infant. All was told to me by 
Brazilio, whom Silva had stabbed and left for dead 
weeks before. Brazilio was dying when I found him 
in amountaineer’s hut. He told me how he and 
Silva, then called Lorenzo Ritzburg, had failed to 
capture the infant marquis, and plotted to win the 
reward: how they stole an infant from its parents 
because it bore so wonderful a resemblance to the 
infant marquis; and how Silva had stabbed him, 
Brazilio, to secure the whole reward for himself. 
Brazilio died before I left him. ’ 

“On my return to Lisbon I made rigid search for 
the body of the babe shown tous. It could not be 
found. I kept my secret to myself, waited and 
watched. It is only recently that I learned the 
truth—learned what had become of that fictitious in- 
fant marquis. By chance I overheard the dying 
confession to a worthy priest, of a woman who, 
twenty-five years ago, was employell about the pri- 
sons of the Inquisition. 

“To her had been given the body of the supposed 
dead infant, that it should be buried. Scarcely had 
she received it, than she detected signs of life in it. 
Your excellency will remember that when Silva 
tld you in the prison he had the infant marquis 
alive and well in his cloak, you bade him strangle it 
—as you would rather see it dead than alive.” 

The count was unable to say a word. Confronted 
with the past, he could not deny the truth. 

* Silva obeyed you, my lord. Neither you nor I 
saw that babe before its features were distorted by 
partial strangulation, which we believed was com- 
plete. Neither you nor I, my lord, could summon 
more courage than merely to glance at it, when Silva 
showed it to us. 

“Your lordship ordered it to be at once shown to 
the Villota brothers in the torture-chamber. It was 
done. The babe was soon removed by Silva, who 
doubtless feared detection a 

“ The birth-mark on the knee!” gasped the count. 
“T saw it. I scarcely glanced at the face of the 
child, Alva, but I saw the birth-mark on the child's 
knee ; the three brothers ali had that mark, inherited 
from the mother. I saw that and—and was satis- 
tied. I had no reason to suspect,” 

“The mark we saw, my lord, was an imitation of 
the Villota birth-mark. Silva’s comrade told me he 
had pointed out the absence of this mark on the child 
they stole to Silva, and he had replied, ‘It is nothing. 
Ican make a stain exactly like the Villota birth- 
mark, that shall last long enough to serve our turn.’ 
And he did. The mark which deceived us, and pro- 
bably the two Villota brothers also, was a stain. Now 
the lapse of time from the moment Silva tied the 
cord around the stolen babe’s neck, to the moment 
when the prison woman took off that cord, was very 
brief—not fifteen minutes, not ten. No matter how 
jong or how short the time, the woman detected that 
the babe had life in it, and rushing with it to her 
own apartment, secretly restored its suspended 
animation. 

“Tn an hour after, she and the babe had disappeared 
from the prison. Within a day after, she and the 
infant had sailed from Lisbon, She did not return 
for years, and when she did the child was a stout 
lad. She had saved some money, and her sister 
aided her in her efforts to benefit the boy, both de- 
votedly attached to him. He becamea petty officer 
in the royal fleet. He rose rapidly, and is now a 
captain highly esteemed in the royal navy, Ail this 
I learned afew days ago from the dying confession 
of the woman herself, which I chanced to overhear, 
being in the adjoining apartment, and the doors not 
at all close.” 

“ Well, that secret is now ours,” said the count, 
“‘ for of course the priest will never reveal it, being 
bound by the rules of his order; aniif it were to 
leak out, why, the young man should be grateful to 
the chance that kept him from being a miserable 
peasant like his father before him, and resuited in 
making him a captain in the royal navy. He may 
rise to be an admiral after a time; at least we have 
nothing tofear from him. We did not stealhim, nor 
command him to be stolen from his parents. That 
is Silva’s affair, and to-day I shall have a settlement 
with him.” 

“The affair is ours also, my lord. The sailor's 
parents are in Lisbon. ‘They are two who will stir 

heaven and earth for vengeance, should they dis- 
cover the truth.” 

“Bah! they need never discover it. Who are 
they? Peasants!” 

And the count spat on the floor. What were 
peasants tohim? Dirt, vermin, spiders—things to 
be trodden upon! 

“ The mother of the sailor is Torsetta. You have 
ae of her, you have seen her, in short, you know 
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“So called, though in truth she has never tortured 
anyone; but being the wife of a torturer, she is 
called Torsetta the torturess.” 

“ Santa Maria! a fearful woman, I think. There 
was ever something in her eye that terrified me. 
And the father ?” 

“‘Is also known to you. Torsetta’s husband.” 

“ Torsa!” gasped the count, quivering with terror 
now. “You do not mean that the father of the babe 
I bade Silva strangle is—is Torsa?” 

“True, my lord,” replied Alva, gloomily, ‘and 
both Torsa and Torsetta are now in the service of 
Stephano Villota. Carlos, Sanlez, and Pietro, who 
saved the infant marquis, are in Lisbon. Not three 
hours ago they would have slain you and me, had 
we been in the carriage you sent for Lady Hilda. 
The infant marquis, a powerful, sagacious, mysteri- 
ous man, is Stonio the stone-cutter. ‘The astronomer 
is Stephano Villota. Lady Hilda has disappeared 
with Carlos, Sanlez, Pietro, and the disguised mar- 


uis.” 
: And here Alva rapidly narrated all that he had 
gathered from the recital of the coachman Pietro to 
Prince Enrique, and ended by saying: 
“My lord, digestion or indigestion, we must act. 
You and I know our danger.” 
“You may be deceived, Alva. We must see Silva 
at once.” 
“ Only to kill him, my lord,” replied Alva, bitterly, 
“Jest he tells what he knows to others—as he will, if 
he fears the vengeance of the Villotas. He can soon 
be disposed of. It is the Villotas we must strike ere 
they strike us. I have heard much of Dietro De- 
metrius, the wizard of Rome. I little suspected who 
he was. His influence is great, The Villotas may 
readily obtain a decree from the king, restoring to 
them their titles and estates.” 
(To be continued.) 
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CHAPTER ULI. 
“T'm in with you on such an attempt,” declared 
Bickley. “Don’t move too soon, my lad. Better 
wait till the schooner is gone on her next trip. 
That's my advice.” 

They were walking now through the little foot- 
paths, towards the spring in its rude, rocky basin. 
At this ceutral point the lovers quitted their friend, 
leaving him to the contemplation of the fountain, 
while they strolled towards the rooms that had been 
designated as those of the Beverleys. 

As they approached they heard a voice singing, 
in low, sweet tones, a song they both remembered, 

The voice was that of Mrs. Beverley. 

Trembling with excitement, the lovers drew near 
to the low, small windows, and looked into the 
prison. 

The sash was pushed up, the shutters drawn 
aside, and there was nothing to impede their vision. 

The friends from whom they had been so cruelly 
torn at Honolulu were here before their eyes! 

General Beverley was half-reclining on a low 
couch, looking at his wife, who sat beside him, sing- 
ing softly. Both were slightly pale from lack of 
out-door exercise, yet evidently both were in good 
health. 

Mrs. Beverley was carefully attired in some thin 
and beautiful material, and her hair was smoothly 
banded away from her wide, white brows.” She 
dressed herself with scrupulous taste for the eyes of 
her busband, whose fond admiration was dearer to 
her than the applause of fashionable assemblies. 
She looked bright and cheerful, like a spirit of sun- 
shine and hope. 

he general had a gloomy air. This imprisonment 
among pirates chafed his soul to the last verge of en- 
durance. There were lines on his face, traced there 
by anxieties since the young couple had last seen 
him, and there were threads of silver among his 
raven locks. 

Lily and Roland marked most of these facts ina 
moment’s survey. 

The heart of the latter swelled with joy, so that 
he could not speak ; but Lily cried out, in her eager, 
impulsive way: 

“Mrs. Beverley—General Beverley, Roland and I 
are here !” 

The general and his wife started, springing to their 
feet. They looked around them in wondering amaze- 
ment, and then, as their gaze fell on the two eager 
faces at the window, they rushed forward, uttering 
cries of delight. 

“ Lily and Roland Lawrence!” they exclaimed, in 
chorus. ‘“ Impossible!” . 

“Not impossible!” cried Lily, reaching up her 
arms through the window fo embrace ber friends. 
““We thought you dead, but here you are, safe and 





know how glad we are to see you again. Here's 
Ryland! Won't you kiss Roland?” 

She made way for her lover, and Mrs. Bevevloy 
embraced him with motherly tenderness, dropping 
tears on his upturned brow. : 

“How you have changed, Roland!” she said. 
“ How very like you are——” 

She paused, looking from the young man to her 
husband, her face growing deathly pale. 

Her words were unheeded in the general excite- 
ment. The general was asking questions with boyish 
impetuosity, and Lily, laughing and crying at once, 
wss answering them. 

“T wish you could get out, or we could get in,” 
said Lily. “ How long it is since we’ve seen you! 
More than a year and a half! And to think you 
hired a vessel and searched for us, while we were on 
a savage island, where Captain Stocks put us!” 

She spoke breathlessly, her bright eyes full of 
tears, her face glowing with a light like sunshine. 
The general and his wife drew from the young 
adventurers the story of their wanderings, which 
were given between laughter and sobs, none of the 
four attaining calmness while the narration lasted. 
“ How came you here?” questioned Lily, when the 
young people’s story had been finished. 

**As the consul’s lady told you, we searched for 
weeks for you,” replied the general, “and then 
spent months in Honolulu, hoping to get tidings of 
you. We had nothing to hurry us home. We are 
childless, you know, and have no near relations. 
Our anxieties began to prey uponus. There was 
a great excitement about gold in California, and we 
finally sailed for California,’ where we spent a few 
weeks in attempts at diversion. But all was hurry 
and excitement there, and there was no society, of 
course. Wé took passage ou board the ship Good Ti- 
dings for home, at last. There was treasure on board. 
In these seas we were attacked by the pirate Koton, 
who captured us after a fight, took the survivors of 
our vessel all prisoners, and brought us to this place. 
The men belonging to the Good Tidings are in un- 
derground dungeons. From some caprice the cap- 
tain put us here in good quarters and allowed us to 
retain our personal effects.” 

“ You have been here months ?” said Roland. 

“Yes, and we have made one attempt at escape,” 
replied the general. “Old Valla forgot to lock the 
outer doors one night, and we came near getting 
outside the prison. The guard discovered us at the 
final moment, and the alarm was given. We were 
sent back, and have not since been allowed the free- 
dom of the court.” 

“We must escape soon and all together,” said 
Roland, resolutely. ‘This pirate chief dares to 
love Lily. He is determined to make her his wife.” 

“We must save her and ourselves,” said the gene- 
ral, decidedly, adding, in a whisper, “I have been 
for months—ever since we came, in fact—planning 
an escape by our barred window. It was only tho 
fact that Vatla left the great doors open that led 
us to think of escape that way. I have worked hard 
with my knife, and have loosened the ends of two of 
my bars. If you could help to wrench them out, 
Roland, we may escape.” 

“We will—we must! I am as strong as a young 
giant,’’ declared Roland, smilivg. “When the 
schooner goes, and most of the islanders are absent, 
we will effect our escape.” 

“Tf Roland says he will get us away he will,” as- 
serted Lily, confidently, with a proud glance at her 
lover. “ He accomplishes anything he resolves upon 
doing.” 

“You have great faith in your brother,” said Mrs. 
Beverley, kindly. ‘ How you must love bim !” 

Lily blushed and drooped her sunny little head 
with a maidenly confusion that surprised her friend. 

At this juncture old Valla came out into the 
court, frowning. ~ 

“Captain Koton have give special orders ‘at you 
was not to talk to them English nohow. You must 
go to the end of the court, miss, where your friend is.” 

Lily and Roland clasped the haads of their friends, 
and reluctantly turned away to the spot where Bick- 
ley was lounging in the sunshine. 

The woman appeared dissatisfied with the inter- 
view which she had observed too late to~overhear, 
and declared that she should remain to watch the 
prisoners the rest of the morning. 

Under her keen and suspicious glances, Lily dared’ 
not allow Roland to take her hand, as he loved to 
do, and neither again approached the little window 
in the corner of the quadrangle. « " 

When Bickley’s hour of exercise had expired, and 
he and Roland had interchanged a few whispered 
sentenres which the old woman vainly endeavoured 
to intercept, the rough old sailor was marched: to 
his room, and locked in, 

“I think I'll go to my room,” said Lily. “Is 
tries me dreadfully to have that hideous-eld crea- 
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Roland assented, and the two returned to their 
rooms. They had subjects enough for conversation! 
but both were impressed with the idea that Valla 
was @ spy as well as jailer, and neither cared to 
speak aloud the hopes and plans that filled their 
souls. 

It was well they were thus silent, for after half- 
an hour, spent in crouching beneath their window, 
old Valla crept away, disappointed in not having 
some bit of gossip to impart to her master. 

The day passed in low, whis d discussions, and 
supper ae placed on the table a little before sun- 
set by Valle, who brought a message from the pirate- 
chief that he should call upon his captives as soon 
as the repast was concluded. 

“ Captain Koton’s gone now to visit the dungeon,” 
said Valla. “ The men that came ashore when you did, 
sent for him on ‘portant business. Dessay it’s "bout 
you two.” 

Her words filled Lily with the wildest appreben- 
sions, which Roland fully shared. What last blow 
could Captain Stocks have reserved for them? 


CHAPTER LII. 


THE supper-tray had scarcely been removed when 
the pirate-chief stalked into the room where his 
prisquers sat in silence. He was still attired in his 
sea-costume of braided cap and scarlet velvet tunic. 
His brows were as black as a thunder-cioud. His 
eyes were full of angry fire. His countenance in- 
dicated a wrath before which old Valla fled af- 
frighted. 

“ Well,” he said, halting before the young couple 
and glaring upon them like an infuriated tiger, 
“You have imposed upon me finely, haven't you?” 

Lily clung to Roland with a faint cry of terror. 

Her lover arose, gathered her in his arms, and 
faced the chief with a stern and haughty dignity. 

“Deceived you?” he said in a voice of scorn. 
“How have we deceived you ?” 

“ None of your airs, young man,” cried the chief, 
fiercely, “I know yonr history, and that of this 
dainty lady here. Captain Stocks and his mate have 
told me all. They sent for me half an hour since to 
offer to join our band, and to tell me your story. I 
refused te accept them as members of our good com- 
pany, for they are restless fellows, aud would aim at 
supremacy in a month. Besides I hate ’em both. But 
about you-— Captain Stock says you are not 
brother and sister.” 

“I never said we wero,” said Roland, coolly. 

“ You called the girl your sister. Deny that, if you 
can.” 

“TI have no wish to deny it. I called her my sister 
because I have done so since her birth. Her parents 
adopted me in my infancy, and taught me to consider 
myself their son, and the brother of their daughter.” 

“And you regard her as a sister, no doubt,” 
eneered the chief. * Tell me, young man, are you 
not the gir}’s lover ?” 

He looked from one tu the other keenly and mali- 
ciously. 

Roland eyed him in return with bold defiance. 
- y blushed involuntarily, and drew nearer to ber 

over, 

That soft, swift blash, and unconscious movement, 
was a revelation to the chief. 

“So!” he cried, * you have cajoled and cheated 
me. You are lovers, and I have shut you in here to- 
gether to prate your soft nonsence and vow eternal 
constancy, while I have dreamed without of making 
the girl my bride. ‘This is too much to endure. I 
could shoot the fellow where he stands.” 

Roland involuntarily put his hand to his bosom. 

Lily uttered a moaning cry, and clung to bis arms, 
fettering his movements. She knew if he fired his 
revolver his fate was sealed. If he succeeded in 
killing the pirate chief, there were a hundred other 
outlaws to claim a terrible revenge. 

“ Roland, for my sake be patient,” she whispered. 

Her voice and her words restored Rolaud to instaut 
coolness and calmness. 

“I have explained how I came to call this lady 
my sister,” he said, haughtily. * Whether I love 
her or not is nothing to you.” 

“It is much—everything to mo!” ssid the en- 
‘raged chief. “I love the girl, and [ have sworn that 
she shall be mine. The first thing to be done is to 
separate you.” 

Roland clasped Lily closer. 

‘How do you intend to separate us?” he asked, 
quiety. 

“I intend to put you in another cell. Jocko is 
preparing it now. The young lady will continue 
here until she assumes control of my cottage.” 

By this time the excitement of the chief had some- 
what subsided. His eyes had a less fierce and blood- 
shot appearance, and his cruel mouth had relaxed 
its grimness. He looked about him for a seat, and 
said, with great politeness : 





“Sit down, young lady. I have no wish to keep 
you standing.” 

“T do not choose to sit down,” said Lily. 

“ Well, I think I will then,” was the rejoinder. 

And the chief dropped heavily into a chair. 

“T haven’t devoted much time to love making, 
Miss Lily, and I'm afraid our courtship will have to 
be a short one. My men are impatient to get to sea 
again. We've found no treasure ship for weeks 
now, and one must be near, It is necessary for us 
to make hay while the sun shines; in fact, I don’t 
expect to be able to swy ashore as long as I inten- 
ded, though I shall hold out as long as possible.” 

“Of what interest isthis tome?” asked Lily. 

“Of every interest,” replied the chief, “since it 
is for you I long to stay. I have not the courtliness 
of the high-bred suitor, Miss Lily. I never asso- 
ciated with tho grand and the noble. I have not 
even the youth and beauty of yonder boy. Iam 
simply a New Granadan, of humble birth, to whom 
the world has shown its worst side. Yet I have an 
ardent heart. I loved you at first sight. I would 
make your life happy and beautiful as a dream.” 

He looked at her with passionate pleading, and 
her lip curled with contempt. 

“I am monarch here,’’ he resumed, “a very king, 
Miss Lily. I offer you a heart, a kingdom, and two 
hundred subjects, to whom your slightest bidding 
will be law. This island is a pet of nature. Fruits 
grow here of themselves, flowers bloom and birds 
sing all the year round, Women like such things. 
It will be like dwelling in a perpetual bower, and I 
will be your slave, sweet Lily. Would you have 
jewels, lace, and costly attire? Would you wrap 
that beautiful figure in Indian shawls and French 
embroideries ? . You have but to speak the wish, and 
I will scour the seas to gratify you. I will ransack 
the merchant vessels of every nation for choice 
gifts to lay at your feet!” 

“T don’t think I was intended for a pirate’s bride,” 
declared Lily, with exasperating coolness. ‘‘ Your 
picture, well-drawn as it is, does not charm me!” 

Her timidity had disappeared, and in its stead was 
the heroic courage she had learned during all her 
perils of the three preceding years. 

She had not encountered cannibals, and savages, 
and mutineers, and Captain Stocks to be affrighted 
now—even by a pirate. The chief was momentarily 
abashed by her reply. He bit his lip, and glared 
fiercely at the smiling Roland. After a moment's 

silence, he said: 

“ I tried to draw a glowing picture that would seem 
fair toone from thefrozen North. Butyour heartis cold. 
Love cannot warm it. Willingly or unwillingly, fair 
lady, you shall be my bride! I offer you honourable 
marriage. .I know all the usages of society. I will 
make you lawful queen of the island—lawful mistress 
of my heart.” 

“ Have you, then, churches and clergymen ?” asked 
Lily, ironically. 

“We have no church, but a clergyman we have. I 
don’t mind saying that he fled to avoid detection in 
what the world calls a‘crime.’ He is a jolly good 
fellow, @ splendid hand at cards, and he never yields 
while the bottle holds out. He can marry us, I sup- 
pose. What do you say?” 

“I say no, since you take the trouble to ask me,’ 
said Lily. ‘I wouldn't marry you for a kingdom.” 

Tho pirate scowled. 

“Perhaps, since kindness and persuasion have 
failed,” he said, angrily, ‘“‘ force and harshness may 
prevail. You love this handsome boy, with his mous- 
tache and his ardour and his fine speeches. Youshall 
suffer through him.” 

“How so?” asked Lily, with an inward shudder. 

“T shall separate you two now. You shall havea 
week of lonely solitude in these rooms. If atthe end 
of that time you persist in your present scornful re- 
fusal, I shall string your lover up higher than Haman! 
You yourself shall stavd beside him and witness his 
dying agonies. You shall feel that you have killed 
him. Andthen, when he shal) be dead, J shall force 
you to become mine.” 

He looked at her Jike a demon. 
burned in her soul. 

She had met no one like him even among the 
cannibals and savages. She wondered, shudderingly, 
if he could have a man’s soul and heart. and felt her 
courage and calmness slipping from her before his 
awful threats. 

“I gee I have touched you at last,” said the enemy, 
with gloating triumph, marking her despair. ‘I 
have found the way to force you to my wishes. Re- 
member, in one week your lover dies, unless you take 
me in his stead.” 

He arose, adding: 

“Come, young man. I will see you to your cell.” 

Lily ae to her lover with the energy of despair. 
He pressed her to his heart in a manner that aroused 
the jealousfury of the New Granadan, and whispered, 
softly ; 


, 


His words fairly 





“Before the weex is up, we shall be away. Re- 
emer that, my own darling—my brave little 

irl!” 

It was hard to leave her for even a moment un- 
protected. Roland schooled himself to bear the 

rting bravely, and to set an example of heroism to 

ily, but he knew not what was before him, to what 
dungeon he might be assigned, or what obstacles 
might be placed in the way of his escape. 

With an anguished heart, and pale, determined 
face, he released her, and placed her half-fainting, in 
her easy-chair. 

“T am ready !” he said, hoarsely, folding his arms 
across his chest, and confronting his enemy. 

“You've got spirit, any how,” said the pirate, 
laughing. ‘‘ It would be a pity to hang such a fine 
young fellow as you. You had better tell Miss Lily 
that you shall take it hard if she consigns you to 
death. But women are hard-hearted creatures. 
Even my sweet angel here may condemn you to die, 
kuowing that she must afterwards become mine, and 
that your death can do her no good.” 

A sob came from poor little Lily. 

Richard dared not look at her, 

“ Lead on!” he said. 

And his face wore the pallor of death, and his eyes 
fairly blazed. 

The chief laughed again, but led the way from the 
room into the court. 

Valla stood outside the door, and locked it as they 
came out, putting the key in her pocket. 

Lily flew to her window, to ascertain what had 
become of Roland. 

She heard the tramp of steps in the court, heard a 
door grate on its hinges, and with a cry of thanks- 
giving knew that her lover’s new cell was also above 
ground. 

She returned to her chair feeling desolate and be- 
reaved, 

Until now she had not known how much she loved 
Roland. She had blushed under his glance, had felt 
a tender affection for him, had clung to him—but his 
sudden danger had revealed to her that he was the 
sun of her young existence, and that life would be lost, 
to her when Roland should perish. 

“But he will save me before the week passes!” 
she murmured to berselfagain and again. “ He said 
he would—and he will!” 

Upon this rock she stayed her storm-tossed soul 
during the hours that fellowed. 

The evening fell softly at last. The room was 
filled with shadows. Still Lily sat with bowed head, 

without a thought of retiring. Her sorrows made 
her sleepless. 

Suddenly the great doors shut with a dull clang. 
Someone was entering the prison at that hour. Lily 
feared it might be her enemy, and sprang up in sud- 
den terror, clutching the pistol in her bosom. 

Footsteps crossed the court, and advanced to Lily s 
window, where they paused. A face looked in—the~ 
face of the pirate chief! 

“T have been down to the village, Miss Lily,” he 
said, carelessly, leaning against the window-frame. 
“ Like all subjects, mine are occasionally insubordi- 
nate. They have been demanding that we put to 
sea in the morning. They are unreasonable fel- 
lows, you perceive, and have no heart for a lover's 
wooing.” 

A gleam of hope came over Lily’s face at the pro- 
spect of his absence. 

He saw it, yet appeared not to have observed it. 
He played the too of his boot againgt the leaves of; 
: small cactus at his feet and looked serenely at. 

ily. 

“Under the circumstances,” he continued, with 
greater carelessness than before, “my plans must 
necessarily be somewhat changed.” 

Lily grew eager and camo nearer. 

“I tried to persuade the fellows to have a little 
patience,” he resumed, “but what do such coarse 
creatures know of love? Iam of finer mould. But 
to come to the point. After a long discussion, pro 
and con, after I had duly declared the proximity of 
war vessels, with other excuses to delay ny voyage, 
andthe men had replied only ‘gold, gold, gold,’ I 
was obliged to yield to their demands—or at least to 
effect a compromise.” 

“You are going to sea then in the morning ?” said 
Lily, a hopeful thrill leaping through her sweet 
tones, and her lovely eyes aglow with sudden relief. 
“You sail to-morrow?” 

“T sail to-morrow evening.” 

Lily turned her face away that he might not mark 
her joy. 

“] aid to-morrow evening,” repeated the chief, 
a sardonic smile wreathing his repulsive features. 
“But 1 do not go alone. I shall bear my bride with 
me.” 

The joy, and light, and colour died from Lily's 
face. She gasped for breath. 

“At daybreak,” said the pirate, “Roland Law | 
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rence will be conducted’ to the place of execution. 
The rope and the tree are ready. You shall be there 
too to save or hang him, as you prefer. At day- 
break. Remember !” 

He turned and walked away. 

A moment later the doors clanged again, the bolts 
and chaius rattled, and the pirate was gove. 

Then a wild cry rang through the court—the ery 
of utter despair—and Lily sank to the floor, mur- 
muring : 

“ Roland said before a week had passed. And the 
end is to be in the morning. Roland does not know 
—does not dream—oh, we are lost, lost!” 

Again that despairing cry rang out, dying in a 
hopeless wail. 
(To be continued.) 








THE BUDGET. 


In the Committee of Ways and Means on Monday 
night, April 11th, it was resolved :— 

1. That towards raising the supply grant to her 
Majesty on and after the undermentioned’ dates, in 
lieu of the duties of Customs now charged on the 
articles undermentioned, the following duties of 
Customs shall be charged thereon, on importation 
into Great Britain or Ireland—viz. :— 

On and after the 2nd day of May, 1870,—Sugar, 
viz.:—Candy, brown, or white, refined sugar, or 
sugar rendered by any process equal in quality 
thereto, and manufactures of refined sugar, the cwt., 
6s. On and after the 13th day of April, 1870, sugar 
not equal to refined :—First-class, the cwt., 5s. 8d. ; 
second-class, the cwt., 5s. 8d.; third-class, tle ewt., 
4s. 94. ; fourth-class, including cane juice, the cwt., 
4s. ; molasses, the cwt., 1s. 9d.: almonds, paste of, 
the cwt., 4s. 8d.; cherries, dried, the cwt., 4s. 8d. ; 
comfits, dry, the cwt., 4s. 8d.; confectionery, not 
otherwise enumerated, the cwt., 4s. 8d. ; ginger, pre- 
served, the cwt., 4s. 8d.; marmalade, the cwt., 
4s. 8d.; succades, including all fruits and vegetables 
preserved in sugar, not otherwise enumerated, the 
cwt., 4s. 8d.; and that the said duties shall be paid 
on the weights ascertained at landing. 

2. That, on and after the undermentioned dates, in 

lieu of the drawbacks now allowed thereon, the fol- 
lowing drawbacks shall be paid and allowed on the 
undermentioned descriptions of sngar refined in 
Great Britain or Ireland on the exportation thereof 
to foreign parts, or on removal to the Isle of Man for 
consumption there, or on deposit in any approved 
warehouse, upon such terms and subject tosuch regu- 
lations as the Commissioners of Customs may direct 
for delivery from such warehouse as ship’s stores 
only, or for the purpose of sweetening British spirits 
in bond (that is to say) :—On and after the 2nd day of 
May, 1870 :—Upon refined sugarin loaf complete and 
whole, or lumps duly refined, having been perfectly 
clarified and thoroughly dried in the stove, and bein 
of an uniform whiteness throughout; and upon cack 
sugar pounded, crushed, or broken in a warehouse 
approved by the Commissioners of Customs, such 
sugar having been there first inspected by the officers 
of Customs in lumps of loaves as if for immediate 
shipment, and then packed for exportation in the 
presence of such officers, and the expense of the ex- 
porter; and upon candy, for every cwt., 68; upon re- 
fined sugar unstoved, pounded, crushed, or broken, 
and not in any way inferior to the export standard 
sample No. 2, approved by the Lords of the Treasury, 
and which shall not contain more than 5 per centum 
of moisture overand above what the same would con- 
tain if thoroughly dried in the stove, for over cwt, 5s. 
9d. And on and after. the 13th day of April, 1870:— 
upon sugar refined by the centrifugal or by any 
other process, and not in any way inferior to the ex- 
port standard sample No 1, approved by the Lords 
of the Treasury, for every cwt., 68.; wpon other re- 
fined sugar unstoved, being bastards or pieces, 
ground, powdered, or crushed: Not in any way in- 
ferior to the export standard sample No 3, approved 
by the Lords of. the Treasury, for every cwt., 5s. 8d. ; 
notin any way inferior to the export standard sam- 
ple No. 4, approved by the Lords of the Treasury, 
for every cwt., 5s. 3d.; not in any way inferior to 
the export standard sample No. 5, approved by the 
Lords.of the Treasury, for every cwt., 48. 94.; in- 
ferior to the above last-mentioned standard sample, 
for every cwt., 4s. 

3. That, in Tieu of the duties of Excise now 
chargeable on sugars made in the United Kingdom, 
the following duties of Excise shall be charged 
thereon (that is to say): On and after the 2nd of 
May, 1870: Candy, brown or white, refined sugar, or 
sugar rendered by any process equal in quality 
thereto, and manafactures of refined sugar, the cwt., 
6s. On and after the 13th day of April, 1870: Sugar 
not equal to refined—first-class, the ewt., 5s. 8d. ; 
second-class, 5s. 3d.; third-class, 4s. 9d. ; fourth- 
class, 4s.; molasses, 1s. 9d. 


lien of the duties of Excise now chargeable upon 
sugar used in brewing, there shall be charged and 
aid upon every hundred weight, and fn proportion 
or any fractional part of a hundred weight, of all 
sugars which shall be used by any brewer of! beer 
for sale in the brewing or making of beer; the Excise 
duty of 73°64. 

5. That, towards raising the supply granted to 

her Majesty, the duties of toms now charged on 

tea shall’continue to be levied and charged on and 
after the 1st day of Augnst, 1870, until the Ist day 

August, 1871, on importation into Great Britain or 

Ireland (that is to say):—Tea, 6d. the 1b, 

6. That, towards raising the supply granted to 

her Majesty, there shall be charged, collected, and 

paid for one year, commencing om the 6th day of 

April, 1870, for and in respeet of all property, profits, 

and'gains mentioned or deseribed as chargeabie in 

the Act passed in the 16th and 17th years of her 

Majesty's reign, chapter 34, for granting to. her 

Majesty duties on profits arising from property, pro- 

fessions, trades, and offices, the following rates and 

duties, that is to say :— 

For every twenty shillings of the annual value or 
amount of all such property, profits; and gains 
(except those chargeable under Schedule B of 
the said Act), the rate or duty of fourpenee. 

And for and in respect of the occupatiow of lands, 
tenements, hereditaments, and lieritagescharge-- 
alle under Schedule B of the said Act, forevery 
twenty shillings of the annual value thereof, 

In England, the rate of duty of twopence, and 

In Scotland and Ireland respectively, the rate or 

duty of one penny halfpenny. 

Subject to the provisions contained in section 3 of 
the Act of 26 Victoria, cap. 22, for the exemption of 
persons whose whole income from every souree is 
under 100/. a-year, and relief of those whose income 
is under 2001. a-year. 
7. That, towards raising the supply granted to 
her Majesty, there shall be granted and paid on and 
after the 6th day of April, 187(C, upon @ licence to be 
taken out annually hy every person whe sliall use 
or carry a firearm of any description, or an airgun, 
or any other kind of gun, from whieh any shot, 
bullet, or other missile can be discharged, the sum 
of 11-; and that on the 6th day of April; 1870, the 
Excise duties on licencesin Great Britain, and certi- 
ficates in Ireland, to take or kill game, imposed by 
the Act of the 23rd and 24th years of the reign of 
Her Majesty, chapter 90, shall cease to be payable. 
8. Phat the following duties of Excise shall cease 
to be payable on the several: days hereinafter men- 
tioned—that is to say,— 
On the 1st day of October, 1870 :— 
Upon licences to hawkers, pedlars, and petty chap- 
men, and other trading persons who shal! travel and 
trade on foot in Great Britain without any horse-or’ 
other beast beariug or drawing burden, and who 
shall carry their goods, wares, or merchandise to, 
and sell or expose for sale the same at other meu’s 
houses only, and not in or at any house, shop, room, 
booth, stall, or other place whatever belonging to or 
hired or occupied or used by them for that purpose 
in any town to which they may travel. 
Upon licences to persons exercising the trade or 
calling of a hawker, pedlar, petty. chapman, or other 
trading person going from place to place in Ireland, 
carrying to sell, or exposing to sale, amy goods, 
wares, or merchandise, and travelling on foot, with 
or without a servant or other person employed in 
carrying goods of any such hawker, pedlar, or petty 
chapmau, but without a horse er other beast of’ 
burden. 

On the 6th day of July, 1870, wpon tle following 
licences, viz.: 

To makers of paper, pasteboard, and scaleboard. 

To makers of soap forsale. 

To makers of stills in Scotland and Ireland. 

To dealers in plate, se far only as relates to the 
sale of watch-cases by the maker thereof. 

On the 2nd day of September, 1870: 

Upon licences to sell playing cards to persons 
not being the makers thereof: 

9. That, on the first day of July, 1870, the stamp 
duties payable for policies of insurance under the 
tenth section of the Act passed in the 28th and 29th 
years of her Majesty's reign, chapter 96, shall cease 
and determine ; and in liew thereof, on and after the 
1st day of July, 1870, there shall be charged and paid 
upon and for every such policy as aforesaid a stamp 
duty of one penny. 

10. That oa the Ist day of January, 1971, all the 
stamp duties payable in Great Britain and Ireland! 
respectively under or by virtue of the acte specified 
in the first schedule herete annexed, except the 
duties on licences to bankers; and the duties con- 
tained in the third part of the scliedule to 5éth 
George IIL, cap. 184, shall*cease and determine ; 
and on and after the Ist day of January, 1871, there 


her heirs and: successors, upon avd for the several 
instroments:specified in the second schedule hereto 
annexed, the several stamp duties in the said se- 
cond schedule s : First Schedule:—5d George 
IIL, cap. 184; 5 and 6 Victoria, cap. 79;. 5) and 6 
Victoria, cap. 82; 6 and 7 Victoria, cap. 72; Sand 
2. Victoria, cap. 76; 13 aud 14 Victoria, cap. 97; 
16 and.17 Victoria; cap: 595.16 and17 Victoria, cap. 
63; 17 and 18 Victoria, cap. 835.18 and19 Victoria, 
cap. 78; 2i.and:22 Victoria, cap. 20; 2land 22 Vic- 
toria, cap. 24; 23 and 24 Vietoria, cap.15; 23 and 
24 Victoria, cap..111; 24 an@ 25 Victorias. cap. 21; 
24 and 25 Victoria, cap..91 ;: 25-and 26-Vietoria; cap, 
225 27 and. 28 Victoria, cap. 18; 27 and 28 Victoria, 
cap. 56; 28 and 29 Victoria, cap. 96 ;,30 amd Vic- 
toria, cap. 96; 31 and 32 Victoria, cap. 124,. second 


Note-—The second schedule: is the Draft Stamp 
Consolidation Bill. 

11. That, towards raising the supply granted to 
her Majesty, there shall be charged and’ paid, on and 
after the 1lst-day of April,. 1870,. upon all gums re~ 
ceived in respect of traffic.of.every description upon 
any railway in Graat Britain, a duty of Excise at and 
after the rate of IU. for every 1001, and the duty 
payable in respect of the:fares received or charged 
for the conveyance of passengers upon: any railway 
in Great Britain, on and after. the lst:day°of April, 
1870, shall cease to be payable. 

12. That it is expedient toamend the laws relating 
to the Inland Revenue. 











PACETLA. 
THE CONSCIENTIOUS CABRY, 
Who rashly attempted. to understand the new cab 
regulations. He is-now in Colney Hatch. 
[Don’t tell. Mr. Bruce.—Fun. 
ADD NAUSEAM. 
Ir we may credit the-Hereford Times, Newport, in 
Monmouthshire, ought:to have a special clause of its 
own in the Educatiom Bill, enforcing the teaching of 
addition uot only at the schools:bnt at: the Boards of 
Guardians in that loeality. A collector of rates: ap- 
plied for an annuity on retirement, and a guardian 
asked what his salary had been. 
Mr. Brown asked what were the exact figures. 
The Clerk: His salary as collector was 80/.. and 
as assistant overseer 30l.—making altogether 120. 
We should have thought that 80 and 30 were not 
figures exactly caleulated to make 120. The New- 
port guardians supply theirown. figures perhaps, and 
a pretty set of figures they must be !—Fun, 
THANK YOU FOR+-NOTHING ! 

Tue Sultan offered to grant to his: Ministers of 
War and Finance twenty-four thousand: pounds as a 
reward for their services. Tlieir refusal. to accept 
that sum is spoken of in the préss:as an example of 
disinterestedness. Wasit dictated by an absence af 
interest, or by a lack of capital?’ The grounds: for 
the refusal are that. “ the present state af the Otto- 
man finances” imposes limits on the Sultan's. gene- 
rosity. Might not this mean that the ministers are 
saying, “Thank you for nothing—but. we don’t care- 
to take it.”—Fun. 

DRAWING IT MILD. 

Customer: “La, miss! if:you warn’t so-wenkin the 

wrist, what's lot more beer:you'd sell!” —Punch, 
THINGS THEY MANAGE BETTER IN. FRANCE. 
Scene—at.a publisher's. 

“ Parlyvoo ongly; messoo 2?” 

* Yes, sare.” 

“Oh, I see you are publishing an aonnalof the 
French * Noblesse !’” 

* Yes, sare.” 

“Well, my: neme: is—a—is: Robinson, in point of 
facet; but I have some reason to believe tliat on my 
mother’s side’ I am distantly connected with the 
French aristocracy, and I should like to trace——” 

“Yes, sare. I ondairstand. If you shall :veesh to 
sooscribe to my annual—thirty-six franc by year— 
you shall write in eet any mortal sing in ze vorld 
you please about yourself and your distingnished 
French extraction.” —Punch. 

PARLIAMENTARY WORK AND WAGES. 

Onvobvious objection'to Mr, P. A. Taylor’s motion 
|for the payment of members, with a view to: putting 
workmen in Parliament, is that the. payment required 
would be more than the working clusses:could:stand 
to subscribe. Suppose any skilled workman, say % 
journeyman bootmaker, is éarning two or three 
pounds a week, he would bea very great fool to give 
up his employment in orderto accept a seat iu the 
House of Commons on a salary of 1501. or 2000.0 
year. How long:could he depend upon retainiug it, 
and, failing to be re-elected, how soon could he hope 
to get re-employed after having; for some years, 
given up bootmaking for legislation?’ He would find 
himself in the position of one who had lost: his all, 
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upon. If a prudent bootmaker, he would decline to 
take work above his last, like parliamentary labour, 
unless his constituents would insure him a yearly 
competence for life. 

What must tax the mind of every man devoid of 
vanity is to imagine how enneny a self-sacri- 
ficing patriot can, unless concerned to defend the in- 
terests of some railway or other joint-stock company 
against those of the public, be otherwise than utterly 
indisposed to undertake the drudgery of serving in 
Parliament. To any philosopher, except a most un- 
commonly moraLone, having to serve as. a. member of 
Parliament would be very much worse thaw having 
to serve ona jury. It would be by so much worse 
by how much the Parliamentary Sessiom is longer 
than that of the Central Criminal Court, or the As- 
sizes. The philosopher wonders he does not see lists 
of persons liable to be elected members of Parlia- 
ment posted on the Chureh doors.—Puneh, 

Ay Honovrasts Rotn.—Lady Rolle laid the 
foundation stone of a new church the other day at 
Otterton, in Devon; and her Jadyship, it is added, 
has paid the whole cost of the buildings. The chureh 
founded on such. honourable Rolle-ing stones: will 
never gather moss,, but. prosper like a green bay 
tree.— Fun. 

ORNAMENTS AT PReEsENT BriockeD.—Speed' the 
day when fresh Australian mutton may be found in 


every butcher's shop. At present we only see it on |) 


the tenter-hooks—of expectation.—Fun. 
FASHIONABLE INTELLIGENCE, 

Terzis the most wondrous scrap of news from Paris 
that we remember seeing for many # long day :— 

“ Full dress is neither eccentric’ nor exaggerated.” 

Tt may be noticed that full dress, in certain fashion- 
able circles, pretty frequently accompanies a some- 
what empty head. For this reason it is likely to 
assume eccentric shapes; and when these are laid 
aside for unexaggerated clothing, wesurely may con- 
gratulate the fashionable world on something that 
approaches a display of common sense. A. further 
indication of fashionable sanity is afforded by the fol- 
lowing :— 

* There is but little doubt that trained dresses will 
be discarded for ball-dress, and the half-long adepted 
instead—a fashion more graceful and convenient for 
dancing.” 

This is a wise reform ; but we are haters of half- 
measures. Half-long dresses for the ball-room are 
certainly not likely to be half so bad as longer ones. 
Still, a man who waltzes with a girl in a long, or 
half-long, dress, is pretty sure to put his. foot in it. 
Half-long dresses surely can’t be half so convenient 
for a dance as wholly short ones: A:similar improve- 
ment, going half-way only, is described as follows :— 

“ Walking dresses are made short, just touching 
the ground.” 

Dresses just touching the ground may clearly be 
kept cleaner than those which used to draggle on it. 
But why should ladies’ dresses touch the ground at 
all, unless, indeed, their wearers wish to act as street- 
sweepers ?—P 

A crty missionary was. asked the cause of his 
poverty. “ Principally,” said-he, with a twinkle of 
= eye “because I have preached so much without 
notes.” 

“Wuat a fine head. your boy has!” said’ an admir- 
ing friend.. “ Yes,” said the father, “ he’s a chip of 
the old block, ain’t you, my boy?” “Yes, father,” 
replied the boy, “teacher said yesterday that I was 
a young blockhead.” 

“ Wuar do people mean,” said a French lady, “ by 
saying that Rome is not'afree city? Why, you may 
hang your clothes out to dry at your drawing-room 
window and nobody will prevent you.” 

THE ALTERNATIVE. 

Artist (to Model who has called to ask af he shall 
take his pictures down to the R. A on Tuesday 
night): “You're too late, Smithers. Bulford was 
here just now, and I promised him the job.” 

_ Smithers : “ Very sorry, sir. But—(with hesita- 
tion)—if so be, sir—it might ’appen, sir—in case 
—) Net (bow be page tel sir—” 

ast (savagely): “If they're rejected, you mean. 
—TI'll let << "Punch. _— 
RATHER TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING, 

Tne following is an extract from an account of 
the boat race: 

_ “We understand it is the intention of the authori- 
ties to take an early opportunity of coming to a clear 
understanding with-the Thames Conservaney on the 
subject of the steamers, and for keeping the river 
clear on practice days on fature occasions, failing 
which it is their intention to remove the race else- 
where, and this, we need scarcely say, would be a 
great loss to the metropolis and its inhabitants,” 

Is not this a little unreasonable? The Thames 
does not flow merely to serve as a course for the 
Oxford and Cambridge Boat Race—it has.other uses. 
lit is conserved for business as well aspleasure: The 
waiffie.on the river is not insignificant: and if i is 





to be interfered with on practice days, as well as on 
the day of the race, the “authorities” (we presume 
the two University Boat Clubs: are meant) will of 
conrse be ready to make compensation to tliose who 
otherwise will suffer, that they may sport. The 
threat to remove the race elsewhere must be borne 
with submission ; however, the loss would 
not be confined to the metropolis and its inbabitants ; 
rliaps the crews themselves and their university 
tiends might not feel quite the same stimulating in- 
terest in the struggle, if fought. out in. the oriental 
privacy of King’s Lynn, even with all the assistance 
the Eastern Counties Railway eould give it. 

When we hear that the Derby is to be run on 
Salisbury Plain, we shall believe in the possibility of 
the University Boat Race being rowed and won on 
some other water than the Thames.—Punch. 

Look BEFORE You SprEeaKx.—Asking a lady what 
her accomplishments are; is, generally speaking, 
harmless enough, Still, ia these days, it might in 
some cases cause embarrassment to put the question, 
“Do you paint ?”—Punch. 








IN DREAMLAND. 


I Have a farm in Dreamland— 
I’ve owned it many a year, 
Although with want and hunger 
I struggle often here ; 
There are the greenest meadows, 
Where sunlight ever plays, 
And there are fertile orchards, 
And ficlds:of waving maize ; 
And there are lowing cattle, 
And views of distant. hills, 
And paths through wood and coppice 
By sweetly singing rills. 
Oh! pleasant farm in Dreamland! 
L have w house in Dreamland, 
A mansion new and gay, 
Though lodging in the garret 
Of a. tenement-house to-day; 
A house with forty chambers, 
Each with a downy. bed, 
Where curtains deck the casements, 
And carpets hush the tread; 
A table spread with silver; 
A gallery filled with books; 
And in the spacious kitchen 
At least a dozen cooks. 
Oh! mansion brave in Dreamland ? 


I have a ship in Dreamland, 
That sails the Mystic Sea, 
With pearls and spices laden, 
Brought from the East for me; 
All fine things in its cargo 
That man. could wish to own, 
The spoils of every nation, 
And these are mine alone. 
Its sails are azure satin, 
Its masts are ivory white ; 
And all time it’ is sailing, 
Sailing by day and night. 
Oh! stately ship in Dreamland! 
Some of these days to Dreamland 
In that good ship I'l) sail, 
To see that farm in Dreamland 
I'll journey without fail; 
And in that house in Dreamland 
I'll sit the live-long day, 
And with my friend in Dreamland 
Pass all the time away. 
Fill, winds, those sails of satin 
Now on the Mystic Sea, 
That to the port of Dreamland 
Theship may carry me! 
Qh! days to come in Dreamland! 
J. 


GEMS. 


SLANDER is the revenge of a coward, and dissimn- 
lation his defence. 

Cast no dirt: into the well that. has given you 
water when you were thirsty. 

TRveE liberty allows each individual to do all the 
_ he can for himself, without injuring his neigh- 

ur. 


Prorne in a passion seldom wish their 
to be answered at all, and never that they should 
be answered coolly and with reason. 

Tuer parent who would train up a child in the 
way he should go, must go tlie way he would. train 
up his child in. 

Tue human heart is made for love, as the house- 
hold hearth for fire; and for truth, as the house- 
hold lamp for light. 

Hare not opinions for being contrary to thine 
own. It is not certain but thou thyself mayest be 
in the wrong. | 





THOSE who engage in the pursuit of happiness 
should not encumber themselves with unnecessary 
things. 


HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 

Pricrune frames‘or frames for looking-glasses may 
be easily coated with bronze by a thin plate of li- 
quid quartz upon which a fine bronze powder is 
dusted. 

CemENT For LEATHER.—A cement. for leather is 
made by mixing 10 parts of sulphide of carbon with 
one of oil of turpentine, and then adding enough gutta- 
percha to make a tough thickly-flowing liquid. One 
essential pre-requisite to a thorough union of the- 
parts consist in freedom of the surfaces to be joined 
from grease. This may be accomplished by laying 
a cloth upon them and applying a hot iron for a time- 
The cement is then applied to both pieces, the sur- 
faces brought in contact, and pressure applied: until 
the joint is dry. 

To CLEAN Patnr.—Thero is a very simple me- 
thod to clean paint that has become dirty, and, if 
our housewives should adopt it, it would save them 
a great deal of trouble, Provide a plate with some 
of the best whiting to be had, and have ready some 
clean warm water anda piece of flannel, which dip 
into the water and squeeze nearly dry; then take as 
much whiting as will adhere to it, apply it to the 
painted surface, when a little rubbing will instantly 
remove any dirt or grease. After which wash the 
part well with clean water, rubbing it dry with a 
soft chamois. Paint thus cleaned looks as well as 
when first laid on, without any injury to tlie most 
delicate colours. It is far better than using soap, 
and does not require more than half the time and: 
labour, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Prince PiERRE BONAPARTE has given 8001. to 
the poor. 

THE medical profession is now open to women in. 
Russia. - Henceforward ladies can study at the 
ae of St. Petersburg, but they are unable to: 


e degrees. 

TE number of horses consumed as food in Paris 
during the year 1869 was 2,758, which furnished 
1,003,200lbs. of meat; being an increase of 337 of 
those animals, and of 134,800lbs. of flesh, on 1868. 

Cuaruzs Tasstus, a German clerk, in the em- 
ploy of Messrs. Rothschild, of Paris, isa defaulter- 
to the amount of 100,0001. His aecompliceis a Prus- 
sian doctor, who speculated on.the Bourse with the 
stolen money, none of which, it appears, Tassius 
used himself. 

A Fine Arts Exhibition will be held in Vichy on 
the 15th of May, in the old Casino of the Etablisse- 
ment Thermal. 

A prespatcu from Bombay, dated 6th April, 1.35. 
p.m., reached London at 1 p.m., thus beating the- 
sun by 35 minutes ! 

Lorp DatHouste’s triangular trunk railway for 
India is being fast compl . Direct throaghcom- 
munication between Calcutta and Bombay is now 
open, and the journey may be made in seventy 
hours. 

A nEw Pretender to the throne of Spain:is: an- 
nounced by the Correspondencia of Madrid In Princo 
Augustus of Saxe-Cobourg-Gotha, son-in-law of 
the Emperor of Brazil, and or-in-law of Count 
@Eu. He was: born’ 1845, is‘ Catholic, has three 
children, and is one of the most wealthy princes of 
Eu 


TO 

Waomseet, ~The Cornish mackerel fishery has. 
considerably improved. During the past weelc 
nearly 100 tons of fine mackerel were forwarded t~» 
London, prices ranging from 25s. to 35s. per six 
score. 

Launcn or & Lance Stramsnre.—The Ttaly,. 
the largest screw steamship in the world, except 
the Great Eastern, was launched from Messrs. John 
Elders’ ship-building —_ Glasgow. It has been 
built for the National Steamship Company, to trade 
between Li | and New York. Measurement :: 
Four thousand two hundred tons, six hundred horse 


Birps AND THE FasuH1on.—According to M. 

ouchet, the architecture of birds Has changed with 
that of'men. Informer days, when the swallow’s 
nest was built against Gothic edifices, it made a 
semi-globular nest’ with @ very small rounded en- 
trance, but in the new streets of Rouen its nests 
are now found to be of a semi-ovoid instead of se- 
mi-globular shape; and the entrance is a long trans~ 
verse cleft. : ‘ 

Tue cultivation of Japanese silkworms in the 
south of France is being much discussed ; but since 
some rather unfortunate experiments made by M. 
Pasteur at Alais, the breeders have somewhat held 
back. They declare that the results obtained were 
but very small, if any. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS 


C. J. S.—A lady should wear ber engagement ring on 
the third finger of her right hand. 

C. S.—There are too many deficiencies in the Ode. Why 
6o melancholy ? 

Rosgsup.—The writing is fair enough, but the ortho- 
graphy is erroneous in four instances. 

Axice Vernoyn.—We are afraid you wil! not meet with 
lower terms. It is not within our province to recommend 
any particular professor. 

T. L. B.—The new master is not entitled to the original 
dndenture, unless upon it was endorsed the new contract 
made at the time the transfer took place 

Ronrn.—Messina Lemonade is a cooling, delicious 
summer drink, sold by Edwards, James Street, Covent 
Garden, at ls. 4d. per pound. 

G. T.--The doors of ice-houses should be made to fit 
accurately so as to exclude theair. Ventilation is un- 
necessary aid injurious. 

Mary.—We cannot prognosticate. It is an old English 
proverb which says, “A cold May and a windy, makes a 
gat barn and findy.” 

A. G. C.—The handwriting is good. The face may be 
bathed two or three times a day with rose water. Pro- 
bably the system requires a dose or two of mild medicine, 

F. L. A.—Paint the spots with potass-liquor and spirits 
= wine, mixed, Take a compound rhubarb pill now and 
then. 

U. D. D.—The colour is chestnut. A turned-up nose, 

yaP aagt term it, is not necessarily ugly. Many men have 

en in love with and descanted upon the beauty of un 
oat nez retrousse. 

Wiiuiuax C.—It is now about the season at which ca- 
maries should be paired. You should choose a bright 
sunny day, and always hang your cage where it will be 
accessible to the sun's rays. 

Epwarp A:—The landlord cannot raise the rent until 
the notice to quit has expired. The skins may be pre- 
served by being first cleansed with alum and warm 
water, and then saturated by any alcoholic spirit. 

A. Z.—The word “‘month” has two significations. Thus, 
a lunar month is the time in which the moon would pass 
once round the earth if the earth were at rest. The solar 
or calendar month is the time taken up by the sunin 
passing through one of the signs of the Zodiac. 

Stupent.—The a: oe parent discrepancy in the dates is 
accounted for by the introduction into Great Britain of 
what is termed the New Style: This occurred in 1752, 
when eleven days were omitted from the Calendar, Sep- 
tember 3, 1752 being called September 14 

G. C.—Assuming that your compounds are of such a 
mature that | © not come under the description of 
spirits, you will not require a Newnes but you will be 
subject to the police regulations, which all street vendors 
are required to observe. 

Jzanxtt£.—It would be unsuitable to blen dthe prim- 
roses and violets together in a bouquet. The emblem at- 
tached to each of these pretty flowers is quite distinct. 
Faithfulness is the \duasatneriatie of the violet, while the 
primrose is often used to denote inconstancy. 

James M.—It is almost impossible to furnish you with 
a series of rules applicable to every occasion. Your 
judgment must be exercised upon each circumstance as 
it arises. In your studies do not overload the memory 
with too many details. Be more anxious to be thoroughly 
imbued with the principles at issue. 

Juvenvus.—High finish and” good colouring are of 
‘course great requisites in any painting. But the true 
-artist’'s work is a creation as distinguished from pure 
mechanism. Detail must by no means be neglected, but 
in itand above it should appear the hand of what is 
termed “ genius.” 

L. P. A—You had better chase away the hopes, and 
turn yourattention to some good solid work. While 
there is nothing more tantalising than waiting for the 
promised boon, few things are more deleterious to the 
character. Great expectations from ‘‘ my uncle,” or from 
someone, have ruined many a man, 

Pretty Poitt.— Being under twenty-one the lady 
should receive the consent of her parents or guardian: 

The cost of such a journey is between three and four 
pounds. It would be unadvisable for you to 
aione, and if your lover accompany you, he should pre- 
ay to the start enable you lawfully to call him in 
and. 

A Farm Corrisponpent writes to know: 1. Whether 
the person who flew on the “wings of love” ever regained 
Proper use of his feet? Decidedly not. Love illusive and 


2 
Vv 








insidious deprived him of his understanding. 2. Whether 
food for the mind eee ee nse ae By 
w ~ witness the ture consigned to 

per dealers. bgt ee Te 


the + Mf the ory = 
they were deducted 
the same time. 4. will a be duck 


weather, or must it be exposed 

a “duck” is a fair weather eden, om Fort a ee "auch 
is adverse to a ducking. 5. The individual who put u 
with it till he could stand it no longer, : did he sit or lie 
Being a man of integrity he could not “lie,” neither did 
he “ sit, ” for being shut up he crouched. 

Epirx A.—It will be better for you not to reply to your 
friend's letters. Of course it is beyond our power to say 
that a continuance of such a t would be a ae absolutely 
injurious, but it louks as if it would ble for it 
to be fraught with mf happiness for ere is time 
enough for you to find not bag A afew but a lawful 
protector, and, on principle, we recommend you to for- 
get the soi-disant friend who has gone abroad, 

Heien.—You are not oitoses correct. Although the first 
of January is now our new bs ear's day, it was not always 
so. In the time of Charles IL the new year ly com- 
menced on the 25th March, and continned to do so until 
the reign of George II. when an Act of Parliament was 

passed to substitute je cepuars } 1 for March 25. The — 
vaulted of the year has at various F ane 
—— nations and at different epochs of the wana 
istory. 

Lituay Z.—You will be disappointed by our prosaic 
advice, which is—wait. That is you can do. Love 
and compulsion are incall and irreconcilable. Having 
given your heart to the truant swain, you have already 
<a ed the most potent weapon at your command to 

bring him to your feet; and as that has failed—heigho! 
—we must hope that your broken heart will be mended 
by a new and ardent lover. 

Frorence.—Neither in France nor in England is a re- 
ligious ceremony absolutely essential to the constitution 
of a marriage. In both countries such a ceremony is 
usually considered desirable, but the contract of marri: 
is a purely civil affair. In France a man uires the 
consent of his parents up to the age of 25, and his mar- 
riage under 18 years of age is ton and void. With us 
the corresponding on, are 21 andl4. In Francea 
will is not revoked bya A AK. marriage as is the 


case in — 
A HUNDRED YEARS — 
Of all silly ‘‘ saws” that continue to sl. lip 
Through the ears of mankind, from the brain to the 





* *T will be all one a hundred years hence.” 


When the bondsman despairs of unclasping his thrall ; 
When the soldier’ falls back from the trench or the 


wall ; 
When the Scholar his volumes casts down in despair ; 
When the Lover his castle sees melting in air ; 


When the schemes of the Statesman, the plans of the 


Sage, 
Are thwarted and crossed by the Facts of the age, 
"Tis easy to fling down the work, and exclaim: 
“ A hundred years hence it will all be the same !”” 


’Tis easy, but ah! it is cowardly too, 

And the “‘ saw” is as false as the magnet is true; 

For naught in the kingdom of Soul or of Sense 
Will be as it now is a hundred years hence! 


The man who one night in his Palace lay down 

And cried, in his death-throe, —_ deluge ma y drown 
Mankind when I'm gone!"’ was a knave and a fool ; 

For there once was a flood, and behold who now rule! 
Ah, no; we are creatures, ’tis true, of a day, 

But the acts that we do, and the words that we say, 
Like the ripples that on the sea margin commence, 
May stir the world’s curreuts a hundred eee wt 

Kars.—Think nothing of the matter until some hon- 
ourable proposal be made. You need not inconvenience 
yourself by making any chan, sh on Rg bern y ee 4 to view 
the circumstance in its true ere is such a thing 
amongst men as admiration Sishont love, and withou 
an i tion to love ; tly the love is never told 
because it never exists. Such perhaps may be the ex- 
planation of the case in question ; when ye a bes, Fred con- 
vinced that he is merely kind ‘and fe pore aan ~~ A he 
does not love you, your love for him ade away, 

Hayts (in the Royal savy). twenty-four, — 4in., fair, 
auburn hair and whiskers, hazel eyes, good looking, and 
loving. Respondent must be good looking, loving, and 
fond of home. 

Frorry, eighteen, 5ft. lin., fair, blue eyes, — curly 
hair, fond of dancing and music, and loving. Respondent 
must be handsome, rather tall, — a dancer, and loving 

E.iey, twenty-four, medium height, brown pe: and 
blue eyes. Respondent must be tall, dark, and loving; a 
mechanic preferred. 

A Bacne or, with sound principles. —— ndent must 
be a member of the Church of England and fond of home. 

Coxstancer wishes for a protector for life. She is tall 
dark, domesticated, and tionate ; has abilities to to as- 
sist a medium income. 

Eur L., twenty-one,’middle height, rather dark, 
tempered, and domesticated. Respondent must 
working man, and between twenty-one and thirty. 

8. G., twenty-five, 5ft. 10in., fair, blue eyes, good look- 
ing, and in a permanent situation. Respondent must be 
fair and amiable. 

M. W. asaeutg iene, ihe, gray ¢ eyes, good heme 8 
fond of home, and 
must be of medium height 1 and fair. 

Viota, nineteen, of ladylike appearance, dark hair and 
eyes, well educated, and fond of music and singing. Re- 
spondent must be tall, dark, and handsome; a trades- 
man preferred. 


I a. not know one more denuded of sense 
Than this: 











Epiru, Ross, and Mavup (sistei 
five, tall, dark, and ladylike. Re 





» blue eyes, and a 
mdent must be tall, dark, and fond 


8. L: G., intro medium height, dark, affectionate, 
and domesticated. ee ee ‘ast. be —— about 
twen “seven, respectable, good ; 
a sailor preferred. ‘ “ey - 

G. B., twenty-one, tall, dark, and in a and im- 

proving tion. ndent must be anfiable and con- 
stant, and possess a li roy 

Unciz alight, vel "diepottony nf _ brown hair, hws 
eyes, very ively ion, an — 

a gy 3 chargers 


heart ; oanilor 5 

eT Nasan seventeen, ae curly hair, 
and accom Respon must 

dark, mk, kind, loving, and fond of home; aes Be tall 


‘nea and Frorence.— Emma,” seventeen, tall, fair, 
food looking, blue eyes, light hair, loviog. and fond of 
jorence,” seventeen, good 1 ooking, fair, hazel 

po loving, and fond of home. Respondents must be 


Po ~- R. and Netra O0.—“ Kate R.,” tne Rage tall, 
and dark. Respondent should bea Ab nde 
the - “Nella O.,” eighteen, aoe: bade 
Respondent should be about twenty-oue, with light nt hats 
and eyes ; a tradesman preferred. 
Communications RECEIVED: 

W. is responded to by—“ Katie,” twenty, fair, andable 
to make a home hap PPy- 

Trut Buiur by—‘‘ Isa,” eighteen, medium height, 
pretty, brown hair and eyes, good tempered, and affec- 

ionate. 

Saran by—* Harry G.,” be peer -seven, 5ft. 74in., black 
moustache and im perial, and musical. 

Louisa by—‘* Fred,’ yi bertvens medium height, dark, 
and a s' y mechanic. 

A. E. by—“ B. C.," tall, amiable, and loving ;—**S. E. 
R.,’ suclinden, Btt. 4in., dark, amiable, and fond of 
home; and—" R. oe seventeen, tall, fair, and amiable. 

Lovely One by —“ Volunteer,” thirty-five, middle 
ee dark, in business in London, with an income of 

a@ year ;— -four, 6ft-, dark, and 

looking ;— ny, t. 3° Paap oer ), Sit. 9in. dark, 
‘ond of home, and loving ; and—‘ M, yw, * forty, tall, fair, 
with a nice little income. 

JULIE ond. Ciara by—“J. O.” and “BR, G.” J. 0, 
nineteen, tall “fect looking, with good .G., 
nineteen, 5{t. 1 dark, and educated. Brilliant pros- 


ts. 
De LUSUSTA Veryon by—‘“ A, R. E.,” twenty-eight, dark 
good lookin; pe een fond of music, dancing, an 
riding, and property. 





LONDON READER anp EVERYBODY'S JOURNAL 


oe ——— Vou. XIII. of Tus Lonponw Reapgs, 


Price 4s 
aim ey Trrtz and Inpsx to Vou. XIII. Price Onz 


Pex 
Pant 84, FoR May, 18 now Reavy, Paice 6d, 


LIFE AND FASHION, Part IX., for April, Fey y oar 
Supplements, price Ninepence, con’ 
Fe g, coloured by hand, tt te nhest Pecks 
‘ashions. 2. Berlin Wool Pattern, beautf > wae 


for April, with pattern of a N’ 
baldi. 4. Cut-out Paper Pattern of 2 Jacket fora little 
girl—with the continuation of—1. The Rose of Kem. 
dale ; a new tale of powerful a’ attraction, by} 

Sapphire Sometimes Pale.” 2. 





of “Sometimes 
Hadd, or That’s my ae! a tale of absorbing attrac- 
ra 3. Trival re ; a tale of pores attrac- 
4. Secret Pow story of ——. 
fa yas iohesests ‘Di eg gy an illustra‘ 
of eins © aie’ & Not Gen’ Kate, ; 
py Lore. Violets . art 


Loves e rac eee Ghote; an illustrated 
Fashion among the Valois. phan Coins. 


‘A Sad Story, 3. The Open 4 Earl de Grey 
and Bipen. 5. Deciding a Destiny. 
F tte in Tat Insertion, Crochet 


ting 

Lace, "Embroidery, Corded Languette Pattern, Guipure 
with ’Picots, Knitting Pattern, Lace Em Embroiderea 
Net, Crochet Inse on, Knitted Counterpane, Dust- 
ing ‘Brush, Antimacassar, Embroidery Corner, Point 
Lace Stitches, Cravat End in the Embroidery, &., &. 


Music. — F toon Polka; compo: by 
Sidney. 2 r\ So Fast shines Bright. Song of 
the Grn Friar ; pted and as a solo by 
Saspees La — com- 


Belle Marie; V 

posed by G. i Forde. 4. The 

LIFE axp FASHION Veen 1., Now Beapr, with 
SUPPLEMENTARY PORTFOLIO, Price 7s. 64 ; con- 


tai: Four Coloured oa ae cone seven Plates of 
Paris Baahions er by hand ; Four large Sheets of 


fullsize Diagrams of &c., with yy Pa 


Patterns; and, also, pom hag Designs for Ber. 


work, richly prin ted’in colours. 
N.B.—CorrEsronDENTsS MUST ADDRESS 
ro THE Epitor or “Tue Lonpow Reapze,” 334, et 
Ww.c. 

We cannot undertake to return Rejected Manus 
eollats, an i As they are sent to us voluntarily, authors 
should retain copies. 

sciaiisiaeaiimaniideimiin 


London: Published for the Proprietor, at 834, Strand, by 
J, Watsox, 
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Suit: 
favo 
mad 
























Mar 1, 1870.7 ADVERTISEMENTS. . LONDON READE. — 
BILIOUS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS, “. BOLLOWAY'S 


Indigestion, Sick Headache, Loss of Appetite, Drowsin Giddin ‘ 
and all Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels, are Salty tomeved ey thet ett’ P i L 4 S A N D 1) l N TM E N T . 
known remedy, FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. They unite the recom- Diseases of the most formidable and chronic charactex have been enred by Hol- 
mendation of a mild operation with the most successful effect; and where an | loway’s remedies, after the usual external and interan] treatment has signally 
aperient is required nothing can he better adapted. , failed. Ulcerations which have proved themselves ing..rable by avy other knewn 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 1}4. and 2s. 94. per box, er obtained through | means have healed kindly under the purifying and rs~enerating influence of this 
any Chemist. . excellent Ointment. Sprains, stiff joints, contracted muscles, and glandular 
swellings can be most safely and effectively treated by Holloway’s Ointment and 
G 0 U T A N D R H E U MAT I y M Pills, which can do no barm under 4 omemmnnen.,  Neies t these meiee- 
i iati + nt ve anything deleterious in their com jon, are essentially 
THE excruciating pain of gout or rheumatism is quickly relieved and cured in teen uagitablog in their nature, while the Ointment reduces sores to 
ne by that celebrated Medicine, BLAIR'S GOUT and RHEUMATIC | that healthy condition preparatory to healing, the Pills improve the digestion and 
, expel impurities. 











They require no restraint of diet or confinement during th 
to prevent the disease attacking any vital part ing their use, and are certain 


Sold by all Medicine vendors at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d. per box, or obtained through 

































































—ee PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY, 
AND THEIR R.H. THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 2 
‘ 3 2) 
’ NICOLL'S TRICHANOPHRON FE 
PA R R S LI FE P| LLS Removes the scurf and all impurities from the skin, / 4 ~ 
Strengthen’s Weak Hair, prevents its turning Mo 
KEEP PEOPLE IN GOOD HEALTH, and make a ne, a by ~~ oe aero a 
re air to its original colour, ee  ae 
them CHEERFUL and HEARTY. 4 fx) imeparting to it a beautiful clean, ‘ EES - 3% 
Persons suffering from headache, liver cam- () ms Z glossy appearance. 32 Rp § 
plaints, bilious ailments, skin ernptions, lowness || "_ ra a & In —_ ar a age / Pigs 8 ie 
_ Of spirits, costiveness, gout, lumbago, &c., are par- | vy, 4 rae — o . - oe Se < 
_ ticularly recommended to try PARR’S LIFE <4 QO = 3 4: NICOLL, “” EX: % | zB 2 = 
a He 2384 | pair Cutter | 18322 es 
They have never been known to fail-in affording immediate relief. O . a2as To HR. the Sots onas 
‘ (23k: Prin ce of Wales Re eaa fae 
s ° p ’ P i) Pe o 
Patent Electro Silver and Albata O S _ =I en : 3 11, ATR-ST., O Fel “Ged ye! f ors 
, $s 2 3 
me 34a REGENT STREET. | 22, Ss 5's 
i\ H a i a 55 2» Po; 
. MANUFACTURED BY 5 V, . > */ And Baldness Prevented by 7 & a 28 
>] NICOLL’S seas 
J. YATES AND SONS, - Ty Electric Hair Regenerator wa < 3 © 
\ z One application prevents the hair from og 8 
PRITC HET STREET, BIRMINGHAM. Ps falling off, and by its use the short weak Magi S 
May be had of M hair on the head apparently bald, commences to "alae 
suitabl f iad of Merchants, Factors, and Furnishing Ironmongers in paiterns |} grow with a vigour and rapidity truly astonishing. r 
favou hme 3 market. J. Y. and 8. have invented a New Metal, which is Sold in bottles, 2s. 6d. each. 4 
wet ~ eye Me osing 8 ae a rpirt hea Spoons and Forks repared by Nrcott, Hair Cutter to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales 
pigment en Lows ce a a No. 11, AIR STREET, REGENT QUADRANT. 
Trade Marks J. ¥. &S., and Y. & 8. in a Shield: allied . ‘ 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


WHITE'S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


58 allowed by upwards of 500 Medical Men to be tho most effective invention in the curative ~ 

TU sreatment es wane be = sa a ~_ epring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided ; 
orn round the body, while the requisite resistin wer i lied by th 
ey oer a ~~ cpr one area, — with so much easo pt wetoniaatng! = ro mers 
acted, and may be worn during sleep. descriptive circular may be had, and the T 
: (which gannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of the. body, ‘ts ae ndlowe | N STR U M ENT MAKERS 

the hips, being sent to the : ‘¢. (STBARTHOLOMEWS HOSPITAL 

: Manufacturer, Mr. JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. A\ 35 &36 WEST SMITHFIELD 
Price of a Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and’31s. 6d. Postage, 1s, LO =e 

» ofa Double Truss, 81s. 6¢., 42s., and 528. 6d. Postago, 1s. 8d. le 

» Umbilical Truss, 42s. and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 10d. 

Post Office Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post Office, Piccadilly. 


New Patent Elastic Stockings, Knee-Caps, &c. 


The Material of which these are made is recommended b i N : 

; y the faculty as bein uliarly ELASTIC and EXPERIENCED FE — TO ATTEND ON LADIES, 

Mpegs re pa and the best invention for giving efficient and pumnseent nce Bn all onan of Weakness, pan EXPERE-NS DO OAL TO Ae cout 
welling of the Legs, Varicose Veins, &c. Prices 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 10s., and 16s. each. Postage, 6d. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London. * The human voice, melodious, sweet, and clear, 


RS WINSLOW'S (Ree 

















MILES DOUGHTY'S 
VOICE LOZENGES, 


POR THE 


Throat and Weakness of Voice, 


They strengthen and produce a charming silvery 
bell-like voice, stop its decline, improve, sustain and 
increase the power, flexibility and brilliancy of the 
vocal chords. 

Five thousand one hundred and twenty testi- 
monials, including Christine Nilsson, Jenny Lind, 
Louisa Pyne, Mrs. German Reed, Sir Michael Costa, 
Professors Bennett and Bishenden, Archbishop Man- 
ning, &c., &c. 

Sold by Chemists in boxes at 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 
each ; and post free for 8, 14, or 33 stamps by MILES 

——————— DOUGHTY, Chemist, 26 & 27, Blackfriars Road, 


a 
U pp London. 


BY THE AID OF 





Advice to Mothers.—Are you broken of your rest by a sick child, suffering with the }| 
pain of cutting teeth? Go at once to a chemist, and get a bottle of Mrs. WinsLow’s 
Soornrxe Syrup. It will relieve the poor sufferer immediately ; it is perfectly harmless ; 
it produces natural quiet sleep, by relieving the child from pain, and the little cherub 
| awakes “ as bright as a button.” It has been long in use in Ameriea, and is highly re- 
commended by medical men; it is very pleasant to take; it soothes the child, it softens 
the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best known 
remedy for dysentry and diarrhea, whether arising from teething or other causes. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs. Wixstow’s Soornine Syrup, and see that “ Curtis and Perkins, 
New York and London,” is on the outside wrapper. No mother should be without it, 
© Sold by all medicine dealers at 1s. lid. per Bottle. London Depét, 205, High Holborn, 


SOOTHIN : 




































































+44 Ask for “MILES DOUGHTY’S VOICE 
LOZENGES.” 
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aps. Lo. ROBERTS, 


DRAUGHTSMAN, ENGRAVER ON WOOD, & PHOTOGRAPHIC 
COLOURIST, \ pains 


14, NEWHALL STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


Cartes beautifully Tinted, 5s. per dozen, or 6d. each. Pully Goloured 10s. per 
dozen, or 1s. each. 


liberal Reduction to the trade. Enlargements finished in‘Oil or Water colours. 
A large assortment of Comic Cartes'always'on’ Bale. 


DOWNING AND COMPANY, "HENRY CHATWIN 
CLOTHES CLEANERS & CLOTH DRESSERS, Manufacturer of 
BY THEIR NEW INVENTED 
| PEARL, IVORY, AND. TOR- 


No. 20, HORSE FAIR, BIRMINGHAM. | TEA CADDIES, CARD 
[\HIS is an Establishment entirely devoted tothe | CASES, MATCH 
Cleaning, Re-dressing and Reparing of Gentle- | BOXES, &e. 
men’s Clothes; also every article of Woollen Manu- | . 
facture, from the finest French Merino to the Carpet | | Ornamental Inlayer 
Over C 2s.,0 Fr ‘6a. ice 1s., & Vest, 6d. <r ee 
ver Coats, 2s., Coat, 1s. ‘rousers, 1s., e 
N.B. NOT “CONNECTED WITH ANY OTHE Soule | WORK BOXES 
— And Goods in suitable 


HARLES J. PHIL LLP, BR. ASSFOUNDER AND | sizes for Foreign Markets 
Manufacturer of Gas Lamps, Brackets, &c., in dlivay on hand. 


the highest style of Art, 20, Caroline Street, and P 
29, Mary Street, Birmingham. ™ BIRMINGHAM. 








see oe : Bis 





"Te onpart Hastie, Wool Wool leg Bottrroa 
ming! #0 $8 SEDEG H STREET. GOSPORT. 
RS. ‘HOLBROOK begs to tender her thanks to the ladies and inhabitants 
‘generally of Gosport, Alverstoke, Anglesey, &c., for thepatronage already 
‘to‘her, and to assure them that her utmost endeavours. will be used in 
ordér not to forfeit the confidence reposed in her. 
‘Mrs: H’ would direct attention to her stock of 
BERLIN WOOL, 
Which ‘tas. riow been replenished, and comprises. ail extensive assortment of 
le Double, and Fleecy Wools, Scotch “Yarns, Eider Yarn, Shetland, 
td ‘than, Andalusian, &c,, in all colours and shades.. , 
STATIONERY. 

, An_extensive stock of Plain and Fancy Stationery’; Fancy Note in all colours 
and sizes, Cream and Wove Note, Mourning Note, with Bnvelopes to correspond, 
Handsome -Inkstands, Ink, Penholders, Pens. A cheap lot of Pocket and Account 
Books. FANCY GOODS 
Of every. deseription ; Ladies’ Work Boxes; Ladies’ Reticnles; Ladies’ “Compa- 
nions, Lace. “Travelling Bags, Purses, Silver ahd’ Ivory” Thimbles, Watch 

* . Pockets, Watch’ Stands, Vases, &c.,'&c. ~ 
“BSpecial ‘attention is directed to THE NEW TORTOISE-SHELL 
JEWELLERY. — A varied stock of Brooches, Ear-rings, &c. Tortoise-shell set 
in gold.« Whitby Jet Ear-rings onjGold Wires. . Ivory and Jet Crosses, ke. 
Writixe Desks: AND WRITING CASES. IN GREAT VARIETY. 
Albunts and Church Services. 
“Due Berlin Woo. AND FANCY oo sea AND GENERAL STATIONERY 


WAREH 
HOLBROOK (late Gréves), 31, “HIGH STREET, GOSPORT. 





CENTRAL TEA MART. 


A. DEBENHAM’S. CELEBRATED TEAS. 


flavoured FAMILY MIXTURE, 3a 
COFFEES : Good Strong, Is. ; finest Jamaica, 


per pound. 
Only two minutes’ walk from both the Gateshead 


Railway Stations. 
Parcels sent to meet any of the Carriers ot Trains | Sole Proprietors 


in Gateshead or Newcastle. 
REMEMBER Quality is the only Test of Cheapness. 
25, HiGuH-sTREET, GATESHEAD-ON-TYNE. 





‘SPIKING AND. COS 
Bice STRONG Hala aces Se. om choice full- MALT BISCUITS 


FOR INFANTS & INVALIDS. is 


le. 4d, 
SUGARS : Good Moist, 3}¢., Sparkling Lump, 5¢’| Ate equally agreeable = ogaya to the convales 


WINE RUSKS. 
FREEMAN & CHALL ICE’| names guaranteed) to Advertisements for Next of 
MAY BE OBTAINED OP 


T. CUTLACK, EASTSTREET, BRIGHTON | an6, Tondo, Wo. 


CARPETS. 
UPER BRUSSELS, pga kB EIDDER- 


S sis ones “Patterns, 


quali vate nv sigh at W. i HAMILTON'S, 


eh ding and Seueee of every 


Tapooey Carpets, 2s, 6d. pet yard. 


aes OF “KIN (new edition, just published) 
A classified’and descriptive INDEX of 20,000 





Kin, , Chancery. Heirs; Legatees,'&c., from '1700 to 
1869, ,sent post .free \for:32 stamps. Address Mr. 
nildings,” ey 








W. F. THOMAS AND CO’S PATENT 


SEWING MACHINES. 


EWING MACHINES FOR DOMESTIC PURPOSES. £3 158., Simple and Noiseless. 


S 
~ amet MACHINES FOR TAILORS. 
EWING MACHINES FOR BOOTMAKERS. 
FLOWERING. 
Spiny MACHINES FOR SHIRT AND COLLAR MAKERS. 
Neware MACHINES FOR DRESS AND MANTLE MAKERS. 
"hace FOR SADDLERS, MILL BAND MAKERS, &c. 
* ALL LOCK-STITCH, work alike on both sides, 
Catalogues and Samples Post. Fred 


IMPROVED MACHINES FOR | * 14's Business, with Small 


“MAISON. DOREE;" 


: 30 anv 82, BOLD ST, 
. ARRIVAL OF ‘SPRING GOODS, ee 
OHN WILLIAMS. most resp ally informs his numerous 







e Sanaa and Lette 7, th ron having rte completed 
© entire arrangemen’ nd possessing 
ample means anda thc g be Manufac. 


; ioe determined on dong 


The large deliveries of Silks, Dresses, ‘Conturet; Mantles and 
Jackets, Millinery, French and English’ Printed Cambrics, White 
Pigues, Fancy Piques and Printed Muslins, Laces and ‘Hmbroi- 
deries, Cambric -Handkerchiefs, Ladies’: Underclothing, Jupons 
Stays, Gloves, Hosiery, Umbrellag and Parasols, Ribbons, Dress 
a Trimmings, Paris Bijouterie andNovelties, are NOW 


FRENCH PIQUES, ESPRITS, 


FRENCH MUSLINS, 
AT HALF THEIR USUAL PRICES. 








W.F. THOMAS and Co., the original Patentees, 1 and 2, Cheapside ; Regent Cireus, Oxford |New Dress Marertats oF EVER Descrivrion, at moderate 
grid ¥ 


Street, London;.and 54, Union Passage, Birmingham. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


JOHN WILLIAMS, 
“MAISON DOREE,” 80 axp 32, BOLD STREET 








EDWARDS’ 


MAKES THE FINEST. LEMONADE IN THE WORLD. 


From 8d. to Js. 4d: per Gallon. 


This cooling, delicious, and exhilarating compound, with the addition of water only, will immediately pro- 
duce the finest Lemonade at a remarkably small cost. Thepeculiar property it possesses of keeping perfectly 
good for any length of time, in any climate, ‘renders it a most:valuablo article for export and eae board 


HOMPSON'S NOTED GLOVES!!! 


MESSINA > LIMONADA,| : — 


LADIES" FRENCH KID—Soft Leather. 
Tho “ Empress”—extra long—German ‘silver studs— 
Eighteenpence halfpenny., _ 
‘Green, Brown, and Violet. S{zes—6} to 8. 
~ The “ Duchess ing ae ane and tassels— 
‘One Shilling and 


ship. ‘Tourists, hospitals, schools, temperance societies, © fists, soire io-hic partie: &e. 
weil find it agreeable and desirable on account of its nortan portability, be the ts iy with Colours—Slate, Brown, Gren, "Viole, Blas Sewn 


which it is prepared. 


The proportions may be varied according to taste, trom 3b. to 1 re to a gallon of waleryor§ onto 1 = 
n the usual-way, it makes:am article far: 


per half-pirt. With just sufficient water to dissolye it, 


oe «Schon ‘to ‘Glove 


superior to the ordinary Lemon Water Ice, and infinitely cheaper. It can be used with fruit,anch as straw- Colours—Light mee a Deck Bi oviy Grea ¥ oe 


berries, raspberries, &c., and also with pastry, instead of powdered sugar, and will be found, abe. impart a | Lavender, Brabs, | iene 


delicious flavour. 


Sold at 1s. 4d. per lb., or in Tin Canisters, 6d., 9d., 1s., and 1s. 6d, each... 
EDWARDS, Inventor and Sole Manufacturer, James Street, Covent. Garden, 
*," Proprietorship secured by Registration. Beware of spurious 


8 oz., and 12 0z. sample packet, ' free by post for 6,» 


WHOLESALE, RETAIL, AND FOR EXPORTATION. » 4 


The very oe rh ote Gl 


Two Shillings and Sixpence 
In ordering send Size and Colour. 
Sor 16 stamps THOMAS THOMPSON, 40, WINE. STREET, 
BRIGHTON. 


| ae 








